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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE debates in the House of Commons on the 

Trade Unions Bill have been in many ways 

extremely interesting. But they have not thrown 
much new light on the practical significance of the 
measure. Ministers, and supporters of the Bill, have 
indeed refrained from dealing with the objections 
grounded on the vague, loose wording of Clauses 1 
and 3, by the convenient device of treating such objec- 
tions as Committee points, not germane to a second 
reading debate. Their attitude has been: “ The Bill 
is designed to establish certain principles ; that a general 
strike is illegal, that intimidation is illegal, and so 
forth; and we shall welcome assistance from any 


quarter in Committee to improve the drafting of the 
Bill so as to ensure that its effect will be what we 





A very valuable booklet on the whole problem has 
been issued this week by the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. 
It consists of a searching analysis of the Government’s 
Bill and general policy by Mr. Ramsay Muir, together 
with an Appendix on the Legal Position of Trade 
Unions, by Mr. Jowitt, K.C., Dr. A. D. McNair, and 
Mr. Hubert Phillips. It is published by Williams & 
Norgate, Ltd., at the price of one shilling. 

* * * 

The statistics of time lost through industrial dis- 
putes during the first three months of 1927 provide 
a striking commentary on the inopportuneness of the 
Trade Unions Bill. The aggregate of ‘* days lost ”’ 
during the quarter is only 350,000. For the previous 
seven years, comparable figures during the same three 
months were :— 


19920 2... ee ee 8,070,000 
19921... ee ee~«,260,000 
1922 3,420,000 
1923 1,300,000 
1924 2,070,000 
1925 320,000 
1926 1,240,000 


Nor is there this year, as there has been in most of the 
above years, serious conflict in one or more indus- 
tries foreshadowed. Yet it is now, when, for the first 
time since the war, there is evidence of a general desire 
to allow the self-inflicted wounds of industry to heal, 
that proposals are brought forward for injecting an 
irritant into them. Is the marked improvement in the 
position—of which the above figures give evidence—to 
be the beginning of better things, or is it merely a neces- 
sary breathing-space between one exhausting struggle 
and another? The answer, it seems to us, rests largely 
with the present Government; and the right answer is 
certainly not the Bill. 
* * * 

The World Economic Conference summoned by the 
League of Nations met at Geneva on Wednesday, and is 
expected to continue for about three weeks. Over 350 
delegates from forty-three countries, including four 
States which are not Members of the League (the 
United States, Russia, Turkey, and Egypt) have been 
appointed. The British delegation consists of Sir 
Arthur Balfour, Sir Norman Hill, Mr. W. T. Layton, 
Sir Max Muspratt (President of the Federation of 
British Industries), and Mr. Arthur Pugh. The mem- 
bers of the Conference are chosen by the Governments 
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for their personal qualifications, and not as the spokes- 
men of official policies. They cannot, therefore, con- 
clude conventions or enter into commitments as to 
policies. It is unlikely that progress could now be 
made along such lines, but extremely valuable work 
may be done by the Conference in the formation of an 
enlightened public opinion throughout the world on 
questions of international economics, leading in due 
time to effective action by the several Governments. 
The participation of Soviet Russia in the Conference is 
an event of great significance, marking an important 
stage in the emergence of Russia from her economic 
isolation into the trading relations which are essential 
to her recovery and of great importance to her indus- 


trial neighbours. 
7 * £ 


The United States Government have apparently 
declined to take any further steps with regard to the 
Nanking outrages, and are now reported to have 
refused even to associate themselves with a further 
Note to Mr. Chen. The reasons for their hesitation 
are evident. The United States scents danger, and 
does not wish to be involved in a correspondence that 
might prove merely a preliminary to proposals for 
joint coercive action against the Cantonese. We 
examine elsewhere the probable consequence of those 
forms of coercion which are practicable. None of them 
is likely to produce effective results. All of them are 
certain to involve heavy trade losses to ourselves and 
to exasperate moderate Chinese opinion. It is, there- 
fore, a melancholy fact that the United States appears 
for the moment to be the only Power which is disin- 
clined to renew threats that should never have been 
made. The principal safeguards against our embarking 
on some coercive experiment appear to be the length 
of time necessary to secure diplomatic co-operation, 
and the progressive disintegration of the Cantonese 
Government. By the time the Powers are ready to 
repeat their threats, there may be two Cantonese Gov- 
ernments to threaten. Equally possibly, there may be 


none at all. 
* * * 


It is impossible to follow the ebb and flow of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s struggle against the extreme 
elements of his party. Such news as seems reliable sug- 
gests strongly that neither he nor his followers dominate 
the situation, and that the army has not rallied to him 
en masse, as was at first expected. It is quite possible 
that the present strife in the Kuomintang may work 
itself out in an unstable division of territory between 
the two sections. Meanwhile, in the north, Chang 
Tso-lin continues his anti-Communist drive with a 
vigour that Chiang Kai-shek would probably like to 
emulate. Twenty persons have suffered death by slow 
strangulation, after a trial in which they were not 
allowed to speak in their own defence. Both the 
punishment and the procedure are drawn from old 
precedents. European Communists now under arrest 
will, apparently, be tried and punished by another pro- 
cess; but as Chang Tso-lin seems to regard the secret 
trial and the bow-string strangulation as the strictly 
orthodox procedure, he does not offer much encourage- 
ment to those who are so fond of exalting the Northern 
leaders at the expense of the Kuomintang. 
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The British Government has given, in a Note pre- 
sented at Washington on Monday, a reasoned reply to 
Mr. Mellon’s misleading statements as to war debts. 
In a letter to the President of Princeton University on 
March 17th, Mr. Mellon said that ‘ all our principal 
debtors are already receiving from Germany more than 
enough to pay their debts to the United States.’’ The 
British Treasury replies that ‘‘ the receipts of Great 
Britain during the financial year 1926-27 from Germany 
on account of reparations represent approximately one- 
quarter of the payments made... to the United 
States Government, and their prospective reparation 
receipts during the present financial year 1927-28 
(assuming that they are transferred in full) will fall 
substantially below one-half of the payments due to be 
made to the United States.’’ This is a typical instance 
of the discrepancy between Mr. Mellon’s statements 
and the facts as they appear to our own officials, and, 
in view of the damaging influence of misconceptions on 
this subject, not only in America, but in Europe, it 
was probably necessary for the British Government to 
issue a rejoinder. The tone of the Note is restrained 
and convincing. It should have a good effect. 

* * * 


The unhappy British Coal Industry is now the sub- 
ject of direct attack by the French Government, which 
proposes to keep British coal, so far as possible, out of 
Western and South-Western France by means of new 
Customs duties and preferential railway rates on coal 
from the French mine-fields. As Western and South- 
Western France form the biggest market for British 
coal exports, there could hardly be an uglier threat 
to the recovery of the industry. The opposition to 
what M. Tardieu openly describes as a war against 
British coal will, however, be very strong. The dis- 
tricts concerned will not accept cheerfully the prospect 
of greatly increased prices for all coal required for 
bunkers, gasworks, industrial, and domestic use, accom- 
panied by difficulties in delivery, due to long railway 
haulage. Further, while the ostensible object of the 


scheme is to redress the unfavourable balance of French - 


trade, the Congress of French Coal Importers has 
pointed out that while Great Britain sends to France 
goods to the value of £52.4 millions, of which coal 
represents £12.2 millions, she buys French products to 
the tune of £92.7 millions, and the destruction of the 
coal trade would inevitably reduce the demand for such 
products. It is to be hoped that the Conference at 
Geneva may provide the French Government with a 
little much-needed education in elementary economics. 
* * * 


There may be some doubts as to how far the 
Royal Academy Banquet contributes to the cultivation 
of art; this year’s function has at least justified itself 
by producing an extremely important pronouncement 
on the question of disarmament. In replying to the 
toast of the Imperial Forces, Lord Jellicoe said that, in 
his view, the method of naval limitation should be 
reduction in the size of individual units. He regarded 
the 10,000-ton limit fixed for cruisers at the Washington 
Conference as a grave mistake. ‘‘ There was no reason 
why a much lower limit should not be settled upon.” 
This is a most welcome statement. For some time many 
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people have felt that, while limitation of numbers was 
essential to avoid the menace of competitive building, 
the main hope of a substantial reduction in naval expen- 
diture lay in agreed reduction of individual tonnage, 
and that this could be attained without disqualifying 
the ships from performance of their proper functions. 
We have now Lord Jellicoe’s authority for this view, 
and whatever controversy may rage round the tactics 
of Jutland, no one has ever questioned either Lord 
Jellicoe’s honesty or his great professional capacity. 
We hope that his suggestion will receive the fullest con- 
sideration at the forthcoming Three-Power Conference. 


* oa & 


The German Authorities’ campaign against secret 
semi-military societies has taken an interesting turn. 
Some time ago the Prussian Government were informed 
that the Viking and Olympia Associations were hatch- 
ing a crazy plot for a coup d’état in Berlin. They 
accordingly ordered both societies to be dissolved in 
Prussia under the law for the Defence of the Empire. 
Both associations appealed to the Supreme Court, and 
the so-called ‘* Small Senate ’’ of Leipzig refused to 
uphold the orders. The Government thereupon carried 
the appeal to the full Court, and at the same time issued 
new orders suppressing the societies under the law of 
March, 1921, providing for the execution of the Treaty 
of Versailles and prohibiting military organizations. 
The Supreme Court has now upheld the original order 
against the Viking, but not against the Olympia Asso- 
ciation. The Prussian Government, however, can still 
maintain its decision to suppress the Olympia Associa- 
tion under the Law of 1921, which was not in question 
in the appeal. The proceedings are important, in 
view of the withdrawal of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion, as showing that the German Authorities have two 
strings to their bow. The connection between the 
monarchical and militarist movements is so close that 
any secret or semi-secret society that becori:es trouble- 
some is fairly sure to be impaled on one or other horn 
of the dilemma. 

* * * 

The message of profound sympathy, which the 
King has sent to President Coolidge in connection with 
the Mississippi floods, gives expression to the feelings 
of the whole British nation. Already the floods are 
estimated to have covered an area of 6,000,000 acres, 
and rendered 300,000 people destitute and homeless, and 
they are still rising. The cause of the disaster appears 
to be that the tributaries—great rivers in themselves— 
which ordinarily reach the spring flood stage at 
different times, have this year risen simultaneously, 
raising the river from two to three feet above any 
previous flood level. The wonderful system of internal 
waterways provided by the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries has been one of the main factors in the develop- 
ment of American prosperity ; but the greater the natural 
forces which have been harnessed to the service of man, 
the more terrible is the toll they exact, when they get 
out of hand. The same energy that has made of the 
Mississippi a great highway of commerce is now being 
employed to restrict and repair the consequences of the 
disaster, and it is some consolation to know that the 
actual death-roll is comparatively small. 


* * * 


A joint conference of trade union executives and 
Labour Party representatives, which met in London 
last week, decided to accept “‘ in principle ”’ the recom- 
mendations of the Blanesburgh Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance. Amendments, designed to secure 
the maintenance of benefits at their present level, will, 
however, be moved when the promised Bill, which is to 
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put into effect the Blanesburgh recommendations, 
reaches its committee stage. Miss Bondfield, in defend- 
ing herself and her co-signatories to the Report from 
the criticisms brought against them, explained that 
they had expressed agreement with its proposals, not as 
Labour delegates, but in their private capacity: and 
that, exercising their discretion, they had thought it 
better to obtain some concessions from their colleagues, 
at the price of an agreed Report, than to stand out for 
alternatives to which, at a later stage, no one would pay 
any attention. This explanation, which seems sensible 
enough, satisfied the majority of the conference. But 
a strong minority, led by Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Cook, 
remained unconvinced, and on a card vote about one 
million votes, out of a total of 3} million, were cast 
against acceptance. These votes, it is stated, were 
mainly those of the Miners’ Federation—not unnatur- 
ally, for the unemployed miners will stand to lose more 
heavily than will workers in other industries by the 
changes in policy proposed. 
* * ” 

Section 1, sub-section 7, of the Rabbits and Rooks 
Bill, which was referred to a Select Committee after 
Second Reading by the Lords on Tuesday, prohibits 
the use of spring traps on behalf of the County Council 
as a means of reducing the superfluous rabbit popula- 
tion. This is a tardy and inadequate recognition of 
the widespread feeling against the use of a trap which 
is intended to and does catch the rabbit by the paw and 
thus cause the greatest amount of suffering and terror 
to an attractive if mischievous creature. The only 
restriction under the existing law against this form of 
cruelty is contained in Section 6 of the Ground Game Act 
passed by a Liberal Government in 1880, which enacts 
that no person having the right of killing ground game, 
i.e., hares and rabbits, shall employ spring traps except 
in rabbit holes, but the High Court has decided that 
the restriction is imposed only upon tenants having the 
right to kill ground game under that Act. The illogical 
result is that there is no prohibition upon freeholders 
occupying their own land or upon persons claiming 
under them. These traps are now extensively used, and 
are frequently set in the open to the peril of dogs and 
other animals besides their intended victims. There is, 
it is true, a provision in Section 10 of the Protection of 
Animals Act, 1911, that these traps shall be inspected 
by the trapper at least once between sunrise and sunset, 
with a maximum penalty of £5 for omission, but such 
an enactment must be in the nature of a humanitarian 
gesture only, and it is difficult to imagine any prosecu- 
tion being successful under it. The spring trap for 
rabbits ought to go the way of the man-trap and the 
spring-gun and be abolished. 


* * * 


This year’s Liberal Summer School will be held at 
Cambridge from July 28th to August 4th, and should 
be of even greater interest and importance than its 
predecessors. It will be mainly concerned with various 
aspects of industrial policy, but as the Liberal Indus- 
trial Inquiry will not have been completed the lectures 
will not be authoritative statements of policy, but 
contributions to the discussion upon which the final 
reports will be based. Lord Oxford will deliver the 
opening address and Mr. Lloyd George will speak at 
the concluding meeting. Dr. Moritz Bonn, Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, Mr. W. T. Layton, Mr. E. D. Simon, and Sir 
Herbert Samuel are to be among the other speakers, 
and Mr. Augustine Birrell has promised ‘* Remini- 
scences of the Liberal Party.’’ Applications for enrol- 
ment or for further particulars should be made to The 
Secretary, 152, Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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CLASS CONFLICT 


| OTHING, perhaps, has been more significant in 

the Parliamentary debates on the Trade Disputes 

and Trade Unions Bill than the curious insistence 
of the Conservative spokesmen that the measure will 
prove to their electoral advantage. Thus the Attorney- 
General claimed in his peroration—and apparently he 
was not trying to be facetious—that the only by-election 
which had occurred since the introduction of the Bill 
and which happens to have been in the Scottish Univer- 
sities, resulted in an overwhelming Conservative 
majority. Later in the debate we find this sort of thing 
from Tory Members :— 


‘{t is not so much on account of the advocacy of 
this Measure that we have lost votes, but because until 
recently the country was not sure whether we were 
going to introduce this Bill. I would like to read an 


extract from a letter, which is one of many, I venture 
to say, which hon. Members on this side are receiving :— 

‘*“* As one of your constituents and a life-long Con- 
servative, it is with the greatest concern that I have 
followed the legislation of our Government. There were 
two main arguments of all Conservative speakers at 
the last election, economy and the Socialist peril. There 
does not appear to have been the slightest attempt to 
deal with either of these things. Russian influence is 
seen everywhere——’ 

‘‘fInterruption.] I do not say that I agree. I am 
reading :— - 

‘“* Russian influence is seen everywhere in this 
country undermining the morale of the working classes.’ 

‘TI put it to the right hon. Gentlemen that the reason 
whv we lost so many votes at recent elections was 
because our supporters were unwilling to back us, 
because we had not dealt with the Socialist peril.’ 

‘Mr. Cadogan.! 

Why this stress on the electioneering value of the 
Bill? Is it merely the usual sort of Parliamentary 
jostling as to whether the Government has a mandate 
for its policy? There is more in it than that. Are 
the Tories just whistling to keep their courage up? 
Partly, no doubt; but not entirely. It really is the 
view of a great number, perhaps the majority, of Con- 
servatives, that the controversy which this Bill will 
excite will prove to their electoral advantage, that they 
stand to gain more by rallying middle-class persons, 
now disgruntled by Mr. Churchill’s deficits, than by 
alienating their not very numerous trade-unionist sup- 
porters. There is little room for doubt that such 
political calculations have played an important part in 
the framing of the Trade Unions Bill, and that here we 
have the explanation of its unexpectedly drastic and 
far-reaching character, and the singular absence of any 
care to avoid unnecessary elements of provocation. 

The spirit which has inspired the Bill emerges most 
clearly, perhaps, in Lord Birkenhead’s speeches in the 
country. ‘* I am human enough,” he avowed at Man- 
chester last Saturday, ‘‘ to welcome once again the out- 
break of a sharply divided political issue.”’ After 
observing that the ‘** moderates ’’ among the Labour 
leaders refrained from any public disapproval of the 
General Strike until it had proved a failure, he 
proceeded : 

‘* We are entitled, and we propose to do it, to brand 
them all as equally responsible for the greatest crime 
and treason ever attempted against Parliamentary gov- 


ernment since that form of government was first 
exhibited to be the example and the model of the 
civilized world. ... Mr. MacDonald tells us that when 


he goes back into power he pledges himself to repeal it. 
He conld not have uttered a message more full of 
refreshing promise to us for the next election fight. Let 
him go to the country saying, ‘ This is my promise to 
you. I will once again make it legal, if I am returned 
to power, to set on foot another of these general strikes, 
which I and all my colleagues denounced as illegal, as 
a criminal mistake, and which I in particular said any 
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civilized Government must resist and destroy.’ If Mr. 

MacDonald thinks that will be an attractive appeal to 

the democratic constituencies of this country, I take the 

liverty of differing very considerably from him.”’ 

Manifestly, there are advantages, from this point of 
view, in a thoroughly provocative Bill, calculated to 
set the trade-union world by the ears, and to ensure a 
violent, bitter agitation. The more violent and the 
more bitter the agitation, the easier will it become to 
keep the public mindful of the General Strike of last 
year, and of the sorry figure which the Labour leaders 
cut in connection with it. As the controversy develops, 
it can be taken for granted that Labour speakers will 
increasingly indulge in reckless, whirling words, terrify- 
ing to ordinary middle-class opinion and very helpful 
to Tory propagandists. In general, Labour, as a party, 
is likely to assume a more militant, truculent aspect, 
calculated to increase apprehensions as to what may 
happen if, by any chance, it is returned to power. In 
previous ages, foreign war was the traditional device 
of cynical kings whose crowns were insecure. ‘* Be it 
thy course,’’ Shakespeare makes the dying Henry IV. 
adjure his son, 


‘*to busy giddy minds with foreign quarrels.”’ 


May not the class war serve a similar purpose to-day 
for an embarrassed Tory Government ? 

We do not, indeed, suggest that Ministers have 
been consciously animated by so cynically precise a 
purpose. It is probable that their conscious calcula- 
tions have gone no further than to argue that, if they 
were to touch the trade-union law at all, they were 
bound to raise a great hubbub whatever form their Bill 
took, and that it was important, therefore, to produce 
something that would rally the enthusiasm of their 
stalwarts. (As for Lord Birkenhead, if rumour is 
correct, he was in counsel, as he so often is, a moderat- 
ing force on some of the leading issues.) None the 
less, the accentuation of class-antagonism is the logical 
implication of such an attitude, as it must be, in the 
first instance at least, the inevitable outcome of the 
present measure. 

The trouble arises largely from the fact that the 
different social classes approach the issues raised by 
the present Bill with different fundamental preposses- 
sions, and are hardly conscious of one another’s point 
of view. The average working-man does not share the 
deep-seated respect for constitutional proprieties which 
prevails among the professional and business classes. 
He is incapable of appreciating the genuineness of con- 
viction with which the latter hold that a proceeding 
like last year’s General Strike was a constitutional out- 
rage, and that it is intolerable that there should be any 
suspicion as to the undivided allegiance of the servants 
of the State. The ordinary middle-class individual, in 
his turn, is incapable of appreciating the worker’s 
habitual suspicion of the law; he does not realize what 
solid grounds in past experience the latter has for 
fearing that provisions which seem, on the surface, 
aimed only at gross abuses will be used in practice to 
penalize the most innocent proceedings. And so the 
middle-class public is largely unaware of the bad blood 
that is being made. The Labour Party, indeed, is now 
incurring the familiar penalty of habitual indulgence 
in superlatives and in disorder. It has no means now 
of conveying that it is in earnest about this Bill. 

It is obvious that the Bill, and the agitation that 
will accompany it and follow it, must seriously preju- 
dice the chance of securing any improvement in 
industrial relations. We should have thought that it 


would be equally obvious to anyone who is acquainted 
with the elementary facts of our economic situation, 
and who has given a moment’s thought to the problems 
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that are likely to come to a head in the next few years, 
that an improvement in the relations of employers and 
employed is one of the most vital needs of British 
industry to-day. It was on this ground, among others, 
that the Liberal Party decided to oppose the Bill. 
Ministers, swelling doubtless with pride at being hailed 
for once as heroes rather than as rabbits by their sup- 
porters, have been voluble in their expressions of con- 
tempt for so craven an attitude. It is, says the 
Attorney-General, ‘* putting political expediency very 
high and political honesty very low.’’ How far we have 
moved from 1925! Was Mr. Baldwin putting political 
honesty very low when he secured the withdrawal of 
the Political Levy Bill on precisely this ground, the 
paramount ‘importance of industrial peace? To any 
charge of inconsistency, indeed, Mr. Baldwin has the 
reply which he made on Wednesday. Labour did not 
respond. Within a few months, the General Strike was 
threatened. In the following year it was actually 
declared. It was not the Government who “ fired the 
first shot.’ No; but has not Mr. Baldwin retaliated 
rather violently and rather soon? Should not the true 
evangelist of peace be ready to persist in the face of 
more than one or two disappointments? Well, Mr. 
Baldwin has to reckon with his colleagues and his party, 
and the public opinion on which it rests. It is not our 
purpose to reproach him. But is it open to him or to 
the party which then followed his lead to reproach 
Liberals, because they are less ready to throw up the 
sponge ? 

It is, indeed, upon Liberals that the task now 
devolves to arrest the drift towards class conflict and 
to uphold the cause of social peace. At the moment 
the task may seem a hopeless one. For some time we 
must expect an atmosphere of passionate controversy, 
of accusation and counter-accusation, of threat and 
counter-threat, in which it will be hard for the voice of 
calm, good sense to obtain a hearing. Yet we do not 
believe it will remain so for very long. Neither our 
business-men nor our working-men wish for the indus- 
trial downfall of Great Britain. And we are not without 
hope that, when the first fury of controversy has spent 
itself, a sense of the danger of the paths we are now 
treading may become strong and general enough to arm 
the forces of constructive progress with a power they 
have not possessed for many years. 


COERCION IN CHINA 


OW that battle is being joined on the Trade Unions 

Bill, it is more difficult than ever to keep interest 

focused on the Chinese question; but, if the news 
from China is scanty, what is going on behind the scenes 
may be of vital importance, It is well known that those 
who were responsible for inserting a threat of “ appro- 
priate ’? measures of coercion and retaliation into the note 
on the Nanking outrages are desirous of carrying that threat 
into execution. They are being held up, as we may gather 
from a few guarded references to the difficulty of securing 
agreement, by a lack of unanimity among the Powers, and 
especially by the attitude of America. But the question 
is not closed. At any moment, fresh excesses on the part 
of Chinese troops, of whatever party, may reinforce the 
demand for reprisals, and Mr. Chen’s letter is unlikely to 
be the last evasive communication received from Chinese 
authorities, when appealed to for redress. 

It is essential, therefore, to know where the Govern- 
ment stands in this matter. Hitherto their policy has been 
to confine all military measures to the actual defence of life 
and property at Shanghai; to negotiate with every respon- 
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sible authority for the removal of Chinese grievances, and 
to exercise a wise patience during the present period of 
chaos. We have steadily supported that policy both 
against those who clamoured for forcible action, and those 
who would have left Shanghai a defenceless prey to 
brigandage. But the threat of coercive measures at the 
present moment is utterly incompatible with that policy. 
No form of coercion open to the Powers can bring effective 
pressure on the Chinese leaders, or enable them to control 
the excesses of their followers. Every possible form of 
coercion will alienate that large section of the Chinese people 
which remains friendly to the foreigner, and will hasten the 
final destruction of our trade in China. 

Those who clamour for retaliation should try to 
realize what their clamour involves. What forms of 
coercion, short of downright war, are open to the Powers? 
As classified by lawyers, they fall under two heads. First, 
if coercion is to be applied against a country which has 
little capacity for military resistance, its largest commercial 
harbour is seized, and the Customs sequestrated. If that 
is insufficient, smaller harbours and adjacent patches of ter- 
ritory are also seized to emphasize the indignity. The 
most usual method of coercion is, however, that of impos- 
ing what is known as a peaceful blockade. It has, in the 
past, been put into force against a great number of coun- 
tries: Venezuela, Greece, and Soviet Russia have all 
suffered from it. 

If any form of coercion is applied against China, we 
may take it as fairly certain that it will be one of these 
two; and those who are of the opinion that the British 
Government ought to follow up their threats had better 
be quite clear about the coercive possibilities of each 
method of procedure. 

According to the China Year Book for 1925 the total 
seizable and confiscable revenue of China, that is, the 
revenue which could be stopped by military occupations, 
amounts to some 63 millions of Hong Kong taels, or, say, 
£6 millions; and of this over a third, or over £2 millions, 
comes from Shanghai. The greatest confiscable revenue of 
the other large ports in Kuomintang occupation varies 
between three and five millions of taels. The Hankow 
revenue is the largest (4.8 millions), the revenue from 
Canton is the next biggest (3.8 millions), that of Swatow is 
1.5 millions. It follows from this, that three considerable 
military expeditions would only deprive the Kuomintang 
of an annual revenue of nine million taels, or less than £1 
million ; aud that the British Government, by sending them 
out, would obviously be spending millions to recover 
thousands, without thereby inflicting any decisive loss upon 
the offending authorities. The Chinese general whose 
armies had plundered our property would merely compen- 
sate himself, for loss of revenue, by new exactions upon 
the countryside. There is, indeed, only one practicable 
way of applying this method. The Government might 
instruct the defence force at Shanghai to seize the Customs. 
This would cause an annual loss of twenty-three million 
taels to the Kuomintang, and would not add to our own 
charges. The objection is, however, that these seizable 
revenues are derived from duties on goods which are bought 
in China, and that they are the principal security for in- 
terest payments upon foreign loans. The Kuomintang 
generals are not sound economists: they would certainly 
retort by forbidding all Chinese in their territories to 
receive, or pay for, dutiable foreign goods; and they would, 
equally certainly, divert the Customs revenues of such 
posts as Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow to their own exclu- 
sive use. The proposal to seize the Shanghai revenues, 
though attractive on a first inspection, turns out to be 
futile when examined 
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The second method of coercion, by peaceful blockade, 
is probably well thought of in Government circles. 
Blockades have gained immense prestige and reputation by 
the recent blockade of Germany; they can be imposed by 
an ordinary naval force, backed by a smal] administrative 
staff, and can therefore be applied without prejudice to 
official programmes of economy in Whitehall. They are, in 
consequence, very popular both with Governments and the 
public. If a peaceful blockade of Southern China were ever 
proclaimed, the general feeling would doubtless be that the 
Government were acting with becoming energy, and that 
the Chinese authorities would at last be made to suffer for 
their outrageous conduct. Would they? The matter 
stands roughly thus: 

Only a few articles on the list of Chinese imports have 
a total annual value of more than £1 million. The import 
articles with an annual value which suggests a fairly large 
distribution are: Rice (£10 millions), flour of cereals (£8 
millions), sugar (£5 millions), mineral oils (£7 millions), 
cotton (£6 millions), and cotton piece goods (£14 millions). 
The rice imports come mainly from French Indo-China and 
are consumed at those ports and districts which are ill- 
connected to the rice-growing provinces. The mineral oils 
are used in the industrial machinery of the manufacturing 
districts, and for lighting the houses of middle-class 
Chinese; the cereals are consumed by the Europeans, the 
wealthier Japanese, and by the native populations in the 
districts most under European influence. The cotton piece 
goods are, perhaps, the only articles of import which are 
widely distributed. They are bought largely by the coolies 
and the peasant farmers. These latter use padded cotton 
clothes in winter, and, as their work is hard, they are com- 
pelled to renew their wardrobes about once a year. 

The principal articles of Chinese export are: Eggs (£8 
millions), dried beans (£5 millions), tea (£2 millions), 
vegetable oils (£4 millions), oil cake (£6 millions), and silk 
(£16 millions). The eggs and dried beans are mostly con- 
sumed in the East; a certain proportion of the vegetable 
oils and oil cake, and a very large proportion of the tea 
and silk come to Europe. 

These figures undoubtedly show that a _ peaceful 
blockade of China, or of the offending part of China, would 
be widely felt if severely and effectively applied. It is un- 
doubtedly the best retaliatory weapon we possess; for it 
would impoverish and ruin far more people than were killed 
or ruined at Hankow and Nanking; and the test of good 
and effective retaliation is that the injuries inflicted shall 
be progressive. But its efficiency as a coercive weapon, 
that is, as a forcible means of making unreasonable people 
more reasonable, is more than doubtful. What in fact 
would its consequences be? Roughly these. It would 
bring such industrial machinery as is still working to a 
standstill ; it would throw the houses of many thousands of 
Chinese into darkness, and make it impossible for them to 
read the classics to their wives and children; it would put 
Europeans living in China on to a bad and unusual diet; it 
would interfere with the distribution of the rice supplies; 
it would raise the average figures of infant and senile mor- 
tality in the colder districts; it would turn our friends the 
silk merchants into enemies; it would compel a large 
number of Chinese silk cultivators to enlist as soldiers or to 
practise as brigands; it would cause fluctuations in the 

prices at Mincing Lane; it would raise the price of high-class 
silk at Liberty’s and other similar establishments; and it 
would throw a number of Lancashire cotton weavers out of 
work. It is doubtful whether the Chinese peasant farmer, 
or the Chinese silk-grower, or the Chinese silk merchant, 
or the Lancashire cotton weaver would suffer most. Cer- 
tainly the Kuomintang generals would suffer least. 
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OUR MALTHUSIAN MIDDLE 


CLASSES 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


R. GORE’S recent pamphlet on ‘‘ The Prevention of 

Conception,”? and THe Nation’s comments upon it, 

must have caused a fresh attack of thinking among 
those to whom the limitation of births in the sounder 
classes of society (*‘ dysgenic ”’ birth control, as Dr. Gore 

calls it) appears as a serious and urgent problem. This 
question affects me much as it must affect other 
young married women of the middle classes, and I wonder 
whether the lawyers or the economists cannot help us to 
a solution of the difficulty more constructive than the 
highly controversial sterilization of the unfit, and more 
rapid than the slow teaching of contraceptive methods to 
those classes whose housing conditions are of such a kind 
that they cannot practice them when taught. 

There is, after all, a happy medium between the small 
families produced by modern middle-class parents, and 
those of our Victorian predecessors, who followed the im- 
pulses of Nature and called them the dispensations of 
Providence. So long as we produce only one or two chil- 
dren, we cannot hope to compete with the vast fertility— 
even with its accompanying rate of infant mortality—of 
the slum-dwellers, the physically unfit, and the mentally 
defective. But if each middle-class marriage could produce 
at least four children, well born, carefully reared, and 
reasonably certain of a life of average length, then we might 
have some hope of gradually changing our ‘‘ dysgenic ”’ 
family limitation into one that would be eugenic. 

The small family characteristic of the middle and pro- 
fessional classes is ascribed by our social critics to a variety 
of causes, one of the favourite being the “* selfishness ”’ of 
modern young parents, and particularly of young wives. 
Numerous reasons are suggested for this ‘* selfishness,” 
among them being lack of virility, a feverish desire for 
pleasure, the loss of the maternal instinct, the superior 
attractions of a career, feminism, the love of comfort, and 
a cowardly shrinking from the pain and peril of childbirth. 

I am convinced that this—except in a very few cases 
of irresponsible people who really would not be desirable 
as parents—is far too superficial a view of the matter. 
During the last decade I have talked with contemporaries, 
potential and actual parents, of many different types— 
girls with whom I went to school, girls whom I met more 
recently at college, girls who were comrades in war work 
which often involved intense fatigue and danger, and who 
certainly were not afraid of pain and peril from any source 
whatsoever. Often we have spoken of parenthood, which 
is no less enthralling a topie of conversation among young 
women (and, I suspect, among young men) than it has 
always been, though the aspects of it which are now 
emphasized are probably different from those which inter- 
ested our parents a generation ago. There is less talk of 
baby clothes and baby ailments, and more about the 
potential infant mind, and our necessary adjustments to it 
as it grows. 

I have no impression that my contemporaries, whether 
occupied or unoccupied, shirk the problems and responsi- 
bilities of parenthood ; indeed, I believe that those engaged 
in professions desire it most, for they have found life so 
interesting that they are anxious to pass it on. Nor do I 
feel that they particularly desire small families as such; 
those of us who passed through the war, and lost one 
intimate friend or relative after another, fear loneliness 
and desolation far more than we fear pain or peril. The 
lesson of the only son who perished on the battlefield will 
remain with us to the end of our lives. We do not wish 
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to imitate the parents who lost their all so easily ; we should 
like to have families large enough to guard against that 
possibility. Over and over again I have heard my friends 
say that four children constitute, in their view, the ideal 
family, yet in the end they are obliged to content them- 
selves with one or two. The trouble is not their selfish- 
ness, but their limited means, for among the classes which 
have a high standard of life, the greater part of the avail- 
able wealth is in the hands of those who are past the child- 
bearing age. 

Few professions in these days become lucrative until 
late in life; the returns of business enterprise appear some- 
what earlier, but even here a comfortable income seldom 
arrives before middle age. At the same time the younger 
generation is brought up in a tradition (which exercises a 
perhaps necessary discipline upon the few instinctively 
unconscientious) that persuades it that it somehow loses 
self-respect if endowed to any great extent by the older. 
Young people must ‘‘ make their own way,” learn to ** keep 
themselves,’’ as their parents (presumably) did before 
them. There is, however, a great deal of difference between 
being self-supporting, and possessing a monetary surplus 
Jarge enough to rear a fair-sized family in accordance with 
a decent standard of living. No one expects a young 
couple to have or to claim that surplus ; wages and salaries 
in almost all occupations are based on the assumption that 
youth must not expect to be much more than self-support- 
ing. Yet it is youth which must produce the children if 
they are to be produced at all. 

A case which illustrates my point is that of a young 
man and woman of my acquaintance, each engaged in a 
profession, who recently married. Both are about thirty, 
and the fact that each was providing a limited income made 
their marriage possible. The husband belongs to an 
honourable calling in which prestige is supposed to com- 
pensate for poor remuneration; the wife’s career is one of 
those ‘** open to talent ”? where success is precarious, and 
seldom becomes permanent until at least middle age. Both 
are normal, vital individuals, intensely interested in life 
and in each other; for this very reason they would gladly 
produce several children, but reluctantly admit that their 
circumstances are unlikely to make more than two possible 
until too late. 

The irony in this case lies in the fact that the parents 
of one of the partners are people of considerable means. 
When my friends are fifty or more and have made good in 
their respective professions, coals will come to Newcastle 
in the shape of a comfortable four-figure income, but by 
that time their own small family will be growing up, and 
they themselves unable to produce any more children. 
Their parents are benevolent, of course; all well-to-do 
parents are; their comfortable situation makes benevolence 
a pleasure. Generous gifts come at Christmas and on 
birthdays ; pleasant surprises, in the shape of small presents 
of clothing or furniture, are constantly arriving. But 
children cannot be born on the strength of possible, Christ- 
mas gifts or of pleasant surprises. Children, in those classes 
which maintain their own standard by means of an orderly 
home and a Public School and University tradition, are for 
at least twenty years a heavy financial liability, and as such 
must be provided for by an adequate and reliable endow- 
ment. 

This situation precipitates the inevitable conflict be- 
tween the future of the race and the present standard of 
life. Many would probably argue that for the sake of the 
future our young married couples should relax, at least 
for the time being, the discipline of their tradition; that a 
permanent contribution to the next generation is worth 
temporary chaos. We may reply by asking whether, under 
such circumstances, the contribution would be the one 
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which we intend them to make. Are we really working for 
eugenic birth control if we persuade our few thoroughly 
civilized individuals to descend even a little towards the 
standard of the ‘slum-dweller? Is it not owing to their 
very tradition that we desire our middle classes to produce 
larger families? How else, save by children brought up in 
decency and order, and nourished upon the beauty and 
affection which complete control of circumstances alone 
makes possible, are we to leaven the national lump of 
mediocrity and inefficiency ? 

It is this conflict which makes marriage so serious a 
matter for the middle classes in these days; this conflict 
which causes the number of children to be decided upon 
even in the engagement period, and the time and place 
of their subsequent birth to be so carefully staged. I am 
not here discussing whether this staging should be en- 
gineered by means of artificial birth control or by what a 
recent correspondent of THe Nation describes as ‘* Moral 
Restraint *?; the method to be adopted is for the indivi- 
duals themselves to decide. I am only concerned to inquire 
whether there is any way of changing a tradition in accor- 
dance with which the wealth of the community is concen- 
trated in the hands of the elderly—to wage war with, to 
speculate with, to corrupt the Press with, to do anything, 
in fact, but finance the birth and the bringing up of desired 
and desirable children. 

I am neither a lawyer nor an economist, and I cannot 
suggest what social legislation or what new distribution of 
wealth might alter the situation. I only know that when 
young middle-class parents are forced to choose between 
maintaining their standard of life and producing more chil- 
dren, it is the extra children which go every time. We 
cannot hope for eugenic birth control in any community so 
long as the older generation remains in possession of its 
wealth. 


AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
CLASS WAR BEGINS 


(By Our ParLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


NE is at least now able to discern the probable course 

of events for the remainder of the present session. 

Three months have been wasted in discussion carried 
on by a few score people in a moribund House of Commons. 
To-day one can forecast the future. All social reforms, 
real or sham, have been swept aside to some indefinite 
date. The Budget, which was supposed to be likely to 
excite so much interest, is passing with mere congratula- 
tory or perfunctory examination. The whole interest of 
Parliament, and through Parliament of the country, will 
be centred on class war, suddenly and almost unexpectedly 
embodied in the so-called Trade Unions Bill, the debate on 
the Second Reading of which was begun last Monday in 
the House of Commons. 

Last week, all unconscious of their doom, the little 
victims played. It is quite evident that any attack on Mr. 
Churchill’s finance will be reserved for next year. Rich and 
poor alike are pleased that he has grabbed capital sums 
and forestalled income in order not to increase substantially 
any taxation upon either class. The debate was therefore 
more farcical than serious—even Mr. Snowden, the stern 
and fierce critic of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
suffered himself to unbend. It resolved itself into 
** exhibits.”? ‘*‘ Exhibits ’? in a murder case are grim and 
sinister, but when “ exhibits *? appear in the House of 
Commons one knows there is no serious anger between 
either side. Mr. Snowden exhibited two cigarettes, of 
which one was one-eighth shorter than the other owing to 
the new tobacco tax. Mr. Ronald McNeill offered to throw 
over a match-box in order that he might smoke them. Mr. 
Snowden told the story of how a purchaser of the dearer 
tobacco had said, ** Damn Mr. Churchill,’? and asked what 
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the Secretary of the Treasury would answer. Mr. Ronald 
McNeill, rising solemnly to his full gigantic height, stated 
that he would never converse with a man who used such 
** *orrible langwidge.’”? The next day Mr. Perey Harris 
demonstrated with two plates, which he was urged to 
fling at the President of the Board of Trade. The Presi- 
dent replied with the exhibition of two tea-cups which he 
held suspended by a finger through each handle. Sir John 
Simon caused a greater sensation by exhibiting the actual 
plate on which he had had his lunch that very day. He had 
no difficulty, of course, in tearing the wretched protective 
tax to pieces; and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister was more 
ineffective and gibbering than even in normal] circumstances. 
Every time Mr. Winston Churchill entered the House he 
was received with such hilarious applause that he imme- 
diately bolted out from it. But there was no real feeling 
in it. No one is going to demonstrate in Hyde Park because 
his ** mugs will cost him more,’’ and this is one of the tiny 
bits of protection (‘* chops, bloody ones, with gristle ’’) 
with which Mr. Churchill is compelled to appease year by 
year the indefatigable determination of the tariff reformers. 

Mr. Baldwin, if he had been wise and not swayed by 
half-crazy lawyers and die-hards and Mr. Churchill’s in- 
variably wrong judgment, might at least have achieved 
peace till October. But, as the poet says, ‘* That’s all 
shoved be’ind me, long ago and far away.’”’ On Monday 
we came, of course, to real business. The House was by 
no means crowded. Most of the prominent Socialists were 
not present, and I doubt if half the Tories attended the 
debate. It was obviously the opening of a war the end of 
which no man could estimate. Without an impartial com- 
mission, without an inquiry, without negotiations with the 
moderate leaders of the trade unions, and after many 
months of vacillation, the Tory Government had been 
cockered up to declare war on the whole trade union prin- 
ciples which they once boasted had originated with Disraeli 
and which formed the charter of the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. ‘*Quem deus vult perdere,’’ said the popular 
Mr. Jimmy Sexton (most conservative of trade union 
leaders and very fond of his little classical quotations) to 
me, ‘* prius dementat.”’ I asked one of the leaders of the 
intelligentsia, who are preparing for the campaign in the 
country with literature and speakers, what he thought of 
it all. ** Nothing,’ he replied, ‘‘ could have kept the 
Labour Party from hopelessly splitting in two in the next 
six months, except the introduction of this Bill.’? During 
the holidays I met a minister of religion in outer East 
London who is very far indeed from being a Socialist and 
whose congregation largely consists of those rather proud 
Conservative working-class trade unionists who have the 
utmost contempt for ** comrades *? and Communists and 
have always voted Tory. He told me that these men had 
told him almost unanimously that if this Bill passed they 
would vote in future with the Labour Party. More 
astonishing was his further assertion that * non-trade 
unionists, men who are working independently, even small 
shopkeepers and others in his district and amongst his con- 
gregation, had also been led by this attack to determine to 
join Labour in future. This is not logic nor is it legality; 
it is a psychological atmosphere, and when a Government is 
led by lawyers or logic without any knowledge of mass 
psychology it is inevitably doomed to ruin. You cannot 
argue with an atmosphere. The common opinion is that 
the rich have declared war against the poor, and that the 
present Government, driven on by its extremists, is deter- 
mined not only to render striking impossible, but also to 
impoverish funds which may be used to send poor men to 
Parliament while they themselves can obtain ample 
resources for their own candidates by selling knighthoods, 
baronetcies, and peerages. 

The introduction of the Bill, the most amazingly 
drafted of any Bill I have ever seen, was entrusted to the 
clumsy hands of Sir Douglas Hogg. I have never heard a 
more deplorable speech than that in which for over two 
hours he essayed to present it to the House of Commons. 
This was not the speech of Lord Grey justifying the declara- 
tion of war in August, 1914. It was a speech on the lines of 
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Mr. Asquith’s after war had been declared. All that the 
Attorney-General could do was to explain how bombs, 
aeroplanes, submarines, poison gas, and all the materials 
for war were being accumulated in his Bill. But he could 
never commence to explain why there was any need for 
declaration of war at all; and why there should not have 
been any attempt to make peace—an honourable peace— 
before war was declared. It is true there were continual 
interruptions by Labour. But Labour, as I know, had no 
intention of making scenes during this first day; the most 
violent of them were absent; and it was the arguments 
advanced and the insulting method adopted which drove 
comparatively mild men into a condition of disorder. These 
lawyers have no understanding of human elements. He 
laid down four propositions which no one could contest in 
general terms, and he had great pleasure in clashing the 
verdicts of the moderate leading trade unionists on the 
front benches with the more violent exclamations during 
the past year of the men who are out of Parliament or who 
sit behind. But he never demonstrated any relation be- 
tween these propositions and the actual clauses of the Bill. 
He utterly failed to handle the Opposition. He was com- 
pletely lacking in any sense of humour or in any sense of 
appeasement, which are the gifts of a skilled Parliamen- 
tarian ; and he used the most preposterous arguments in 
support of his cause. He also refused to give way even 
to such a mild front bench man as Sir Henry Slesser who 
wished to put questions—a course practically unknown in 
the introduction of a long and controversial Bill in a long 
and controversial speech. He made the astonishing state- 
ment that the election of Mr. John Buchan for the Scottish 
Universities exhibited that the country was on the side of 
the attack on trade unions! When challenged as to 
evidence of political intimidation he referred the astonished 
House to articles contributed by Dr. Shadwell to the Tres. 
He flashed out invective and sneer when he ought to have 
been conciliatory. And the bulk of his speech was ren- 
dered half inaudible by a buzz of almost inarticulate inter- 
ruption, like the sound of a wasps’ nest suddenly stirred 
up by a pole. Only a portion of his Party cheered him. 
The loudest applause he received was when he turned aside 
to attack the Liberal Party, apparently because they had 
asked for some kind of inquiry before interfering with the 
most complicated and delicate matter of trade-union law. 
He received a great roar of applause from the Die-Hards at 
the end; although the Government bench was a study and 
would have made an illuminating photograph. Mr. Bald- 
win looked the most miserable man alive, Mr. Churchill 
refused to cheer and seemed to be revolving in his own 
mind how much better he could have done the work him- 
self; and the others, I think, apprehended, perhaps for the 
first time, that the letting out of this flood was like the 
letting out of water; and, if the Bill is ever passed, the 
controversy will scarcely have begun. 

One wanted a slashing reply, if only for the sake of the 
reputation of the House of Commons, from the Labour 
leaders, and undoubtedly Mr. Thomas ought to have been 
put up to do it. Mr. Clynes’s answer reads well, but Lis 
weak voice and poor physique made the oration appear 
inadequate. It was left later for Mr. Harney, speaking for 
the Liberal Party, to rake the Bill, and the provisions of 
the Bill, fore and aft, reducing the apparently dispirited 
Tory Party to silence (for when anyone interrupted he 
answered their interruptions), in the best speech which 
he has made since he entered Parliament. The remainder 
of the debate on Monday was held in a small House and 
was only distinguished by Mr. Spencer’s fierce attack on 
his own Party. 

On Tuesday Mr. Spencer continued his recitation of 
the trials to which he had been subjected in the Coal Strike, 
speaking with great vivacity and sincerity and evoking the 
largest cheer from the Tories which I have heard this 
session. Mr. Arthur Henderson, in reasoned argument and 
especially in revelation of black-listing by employers and a 
rather fine and moderate peroration, made one of the best 
speeches he has made in recent times, Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans redeemed some of the gaucheries of the 
Attorney-General the day before, and although speaking 
amid continual interruption, by courtesy and response to 
interruption, carried his speech to a successful conclusion. 
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Sir Robert Horne made far the best speech for the Bill, 
and was listened to in courteous silence; while Mr. George 
Thorne, looking like and speaking like a Hebrew prophet, 
compeiled the whole House and all parties to listen to his 
plea for peace, by simplicity and transparent sincerity ; 
although the appeal, as in the case of most of these 
prophets, fell upon deaf ears. 

I am writing before Wednesday or Thursday, and I 
do not know what will happen on these two crucial days. 
The general impression, looking down on the House, is 
something which I have never seen before. It is not two 
parties, but the ** two nations,’’ familiar in Disraeli’s novel, 
fighting against each other. The details of the Bill itself, 
its aims, its objects, its complexities, are hardly mentioned 
at all. It might be a fight between, say, Germans on the 
one side and English on the other, or Poles against Rus- 
sians, or Italians against Austrians, or any other national 
conflict. By the introduction of this Bill the Government 
has cut a great cleft between rich and poor. Alternate 
storms of passion arise from one side or the other, in 
accordance with whether the cause of the poor or the cause 
of the rich is advocated. One has to rub one’s eyes and 
suddenly remember one is awake to realize that one is 
gazing not on a conflict between discordant nationalities, 
but a fight between Englishmen; who united in the great 
effort to win the Great War and who are now to be divided 
into bitter opponents. 


ARE BOOKS A NECESSITY ? 


{[Mr. Unwin continues our discussion on the problems 
of the Book Industry in the following article.—Enp., 
NaTION. } 


HAT there is a reluctance to buy books will be the 

conclusion drawn, I imagine, by all who have read 

your interesting symposium on Books and Reading. 
But, so far, little light has been shed upon the cause of the 
inhibition that is undoubtedly present in the minds of most 
English people. Sometimes it is conscious; more often 
unconscious. Whence does it come? The thought of buy- 
ing a theatre ticket, an arm chair, or a new tennis racquet, 
arouses no such feeling—if the money is there. Why should 
books, which are relatively so cheap, be the last thing upon 
which the average Englishman is prepared to spend a few 
shillings? I say Englishman with intent, because it is not 
equally true of the Scots. It may well be that a Scotsman 
is reluctant to spend any money at all, but his inhibition 
is not, like the Englishman’s, restricted to books, and, once 
overcome, a Scotsman would usually admit that books are 
amongst the things most worth buying. 

It is not true of the Germans, and certainly not of the 
educated Japanese, for both seem to be trained from their 
youth up to think books as essential as clothes or food. 

Are we not here approaching the source of the trouble? 
Has it not perhaps some connection with the very secondary 
position accorded in England to education—that regrettable 
and expensive necessity of the few; that unnecessary and 
wasteful expenditure on the rest? 

Let us turn for a moment to the average English child’s 
first contact with books. If he is born in a house where 
books are loved, he will almost invariably discover in them 
a source of perennial joy and new experiences to which he 
will turn throughout his life. But, alas! how few have that 
good fortune. To most children well worn and possibly not 
too clean school books are the first and only encounter. 
They are, for the most part, lent to them, and the sooner 
they are done with, the better the child is pleased. They 
are useful missiles; not possessions handled with loving 
care. 
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Were the youngest child encouraged to form his own 
library, however small, would he not take as much pride 
in it as in his other possessions ? 

At my own schoo] (Abbotsholme) it was compulsory 
for every boy to add at least one book to his private library 
each term. We were given a very wide choice, and some of 
my ‘* term ”? books, such as ‘* Treasure Island,”” ‘* The 
Last of the Mohicans,’’ ** The Tower of London,” have an 
honoured place in my library to-day. 

The cost of providing each child with a volume of 
Everyman for his very own would not be great, and it 
would be money extraordinarily well spent. The time 
would possibly then come when householders would be as 
ashamed to be without books as to be without a clock or a. 
picture. 

A hostess entertaining guests for a week-end would be 
quick to observe and to apologize for any deficiency in the 
fare, but how often is a second’s thought given to the 
mental food and refreshment provided in the form of books? 

Architects would not dream of omitting a larder from 
their specifications when building a house; how often do 
they think about accommodation for books? Probably it 
is all part of our absence of care or thought for the things 
of the mind. 

A better understanding of the problem could be 
secured, if a few thousand average income-tax (and super- 
tax) payers could be persuaded to answer some such 
questionnaire as follows :— 


1. How much do you spend on books a year? 
(a) Less than £5. 
(b) £5-£10. 
(c) £10. 
2. What was the last book you bought? 
(a) Costing 7s. 6d. or less. 
(b) Costing more than 7s. 6d. 
8. How many books have you? 
(a) Less than a hundred. 
(b) One hundred to five hundred. 
(c) More than five hundred. 
4. Do you subscribe to a Circulating Library? 
. Have you a regular account with a bookseller? 
6. What influences you most in reading books? 
(a) Reviews. 
(b) Personal recommendation. 
(c) Prospectuses or circulars. 
(d) Advertisements. 
(Give the order.) 
7. Have you ever thought of joining either the 
National Book Council or The National Home 
Reading Union? 


on 


Tue NarTIon readers are not average people, and prob- 
ably include a large proportion of that tiny minority who 
have bought so many books that reasons of space preclude 
them from buying more. Perhaps, however, some of them 
may have suggestions to offer of ways and means of obtain- 
ing the desired answers to these questions, in which case 
I would gladly have the necessary forms printed. 

The result of the inquiry would, I believe, surprise 
most people not actually engaged either in publishing or 
bookselling, and at the same time provide interesting data 
for the psychologist. 

It would probably lead us to ask the further question, 
Why do we not rate more highly the things of the mind? 
To answer this would involve an examination of the Eng- 
lish character, a task most ably done by Professor Mac- 
kenzie in his much neglected book, ‘* Arrows of Desire : 
Essays on our National Character and Outlook,’’ to which 
al] who are interested in the problem should turn. 

Srantey Unwin. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


WANDERED on the fringe of the huge and perfectly 
] oraery crowd in Hyde Park on May Day, overhearing 
scraps of speeches from the platforms. What struck me 
was the special emphasis placed on one aspect, or perhaps 
I should say, one variety of class emotion. It was equally 
prominent in last week’s conference of the Unions. I mean 
the profound distrust of the justiciary. The workers simply 
do not believe that they will get a fair deal from judges or 
magistrates when the doings of political Labour are in 
question. This amounts to a conviction, passionately held, 
and as the Bill to all intents and purposes hands over the 
law in an unlicked mass for the Bench to shape, this 
disbelief in the fairness of the Bench is all-important. Any 
active trade unionist can tell you instances, both famous 
and obscure, of what he considers biased judgment. Will 
anyone assert that this complaint is without substance? I 
think myself that the conventional assumption that the 
judges are impartial is more comfortable than it is true. 
Some of them are notoriously prejudiced in any case where 
the interests of their class—the official, possessing, and 
ruling class—are challenged. No doubt things have vastly 
improved in this respect : historically it is only yesterday 
since the judges were unashamedly in the pockets of the 
ruling powers. It does not do the judges’ Bench any good 
as an institution to place it above healthy criticism. The 
general scepticism of Labour in this crisis is not without 
its justification in the story of trade disputes, and the 
interpretation of Trade-Union law in very recent times. In 
these matters I would give the judges as little work to do 
as possible. Lord Birkenhead, to whom all this would be 
blasphemy I suppose, proposes to give them everything to 
do in a sphere in which, as most workers think, they are 
not to be trusted. 
* * * 

I hope that no one in these coming weeks of uproar over 
the Bill will mount the platform or write an article until 
he has read the little book which Mr. Ramsay Muir has 
written for the Liberal Industrial Inquiry. I have seen 
nothing that comes near it as a summary of instructed and 
common-sense opinion. It does what is so useful and so 
often neglected in these matters—puts the legislation of the 
day in a proper historical perspective, and with the 
minimum of controversial argument provides al] the 
material for a sound judgment. The critica] analysis of the 
Bill seems to me to be devastating in its thoroughness. 
The part of the pamphlet I found most interesting is Mr. 
Muir’s examination of the undoubted abuses or openings for 
abuse in the exjsting Trade-Union privileges. under the 
law, and his proof that the Bill provides no safeguards 
against any of them. While opposing this Bill it is neces- 
sary not to forget that the Trade Unions have, as the law 
stands, great potential power of doing harm to the public 
interests, and I agree with Mr. Muir that the State will 
have to tackle the necessity of definitions and regulations. 
The Bill is useless for this as for most other purposes. 

* * * 

I see that the Carmarthen Liberals have been meeting 
to consider the case of Sir Alfred Mond. They have found 
it embarrassing, but I feel that it must be still more embar- 
rassing to him. A peculiar scruple, such as could only 
influence a man of sensitive honour, has intervened to pre- 
vent him from taking the course which more ordinary 
members who have changed parties have taken. This is 
his conviction that he is too valuable in the House of 
Commons to justify his risking being thrown out. One can 
sympathize with Sir Alfred Mond, who, of course, must be 
as anxious as the Carmarthen Liberals are, that he should 
obtain a mandate from the electors as a Tory Member. 
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That unfortunate scruple stands in the way, and there 
seems to be no means of removing it, for the obvious objec- 
tion does not weigh with Sir Alfred Mond. With that touch 
of arrogance natural in a person of such exalted notions 
of his value, he informs the Liberals who have the misfor- 
tune not to share his self-estimate that he will seek re-elec- 
tion at such time as pleases him. As there is no method 
of compelling a Member to resign merely because he has 
ceased to represent the people who voted him in, there is 
nothing to be done. Sir Alfred Mond will continue to bask 
in the glow of his own self-esteem. It is true he represents 
only himself—but what a constituency ! 
* * * 

The late Lord Cowdray resembled as little as possible 
the conventional Big Business magnate of the stage and 
the screen. He was by nature gentle and unassuming. He 
was sensitive to beauty. I have heard that he employed 
Mestrovic to design a fountain for him at his Scottish home. 
His great fortune was for the most part earned by sound 
constructive works, sometimes marvels of engineering skill, 
which remain after him as monuments in many lands, things 
of solid and enduring use. His docks and tunnels adver- 
tised English ability all over the world, and I do not see 
why one should not be allowed to crow a little over his 
achievement in tunnelling under the river at New York, 
a task American engineering could not manage. I like to 
remember, too, that Lord Cowdray was faithful to his 
Liberalism through the darkest times, when no prospect of 
interest or ambition could be held to explain his loyalty. 
He helped the struggling London Liberal journalism, and it 
is good to hear that his death will not involve any loss of 
that help. Lord Cowdray shunned the limelight as care- 
fully as many people ensue it. It was characteristic of his 
retiring way that although he signed the famous letter to 
Lord Oxford he never made a bad situation worse by 
controversial explanations. 

* * * 

I can recommend, for its mixture of entertainment and 
instruction, a work called ** Census of England and Wales, 
1921: General Report and Appendices.’? It costs five 
shillings, and it is worth it. The style of the author is 
perhaps a little hard and dry; he is apt to concern himself 
too much with his classifications to please an impatient 
reader thirsty for a human “ story.” Still, it is a won- 
derful work for people whose imagination can be stimulated 
by statistics. One of the innumerable things that excited 
me was to discover that there are now more women in 
the professional class than men. The teaching and nursing 
professions may explain it, but the Census revealed the 
really striking fact that while there are fewer men in the 
learned professions than in 1911, the number of women in 
learned professions has increased by 163 per cent. Women 
are now in every profession except in the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches. In 1911 there were no women 
engineers, barristers, or solicitors. There have been notable 
increases in the number of women Nonconformist ministers, 
veterinary surgeons, and architects. One of the most 
ingenious efforts of the author is the use he makes of the 
distribution of domestic servants as a rough guide to the 
wealth of various parts of England. By this test, Surrey 
and Sussex are the richest and the textile districts among 
the poorest. I have lived in Lancashire and I agree with 
the suggestion in the text that the figures are a little mis- 
leading. Lancashire is surely not the poorest county. It 
is a county of comparatively well-to-do artisans, where the 
keeping of servants is not a social habit. But I must not 
pursue any more of the writer’s fascinating bypaths. 

* — * 

I should like to add my sincere, if belated, congratula- 

tions to Sir Robert Baden-Powell on his seventieth birth- 
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day. It is difficult to believe that he is seventy, when one 
sees him in his boy’s dress, so genuinely young is he in 
hopeful activity. The Chief Scout must be a happy man. 
To very few has it been given to hit on a fine idea and 
within his lifetime to see that idea take root and spread its 
branches over the whole earth. The Boy Scout movement 
was the work of a man of practical genius. I cannot think 
of anything invented in my time which has been of such 
incalculable use to humanity in new health and happiness. 
If ever there was a thing worth doing it was this real salva- 
tion of innumerable boys, and, as I say, the doer of it 
should be the happiest of men. The only criticism I ever 
heard of the founder was that his movement fostered mili- 
tarism. It was a foolish criticism. He tells us constantly— 
and the actual results bear him out—that his chief hope 
for the movement is that it will bring the youth of the 
world together in comradely understanding. To myself, 
as doubtless to thousands more, the first realization of the 
beauty and usefulness of this great international movement 
came when I saw the boys of many countries displaying 
their vigour and skill in a thousand tasks at the Great 
Jamboree seven years ago. That is the best entertainment 
I have ever seen in London. 
* * * 

The old campaign against the Academy seems to be 
using fresh weapons this year. In former times some of the 
sharpest pens among the critics were employed to pierce 
the complacent conventionality of the Academicians. The 
ruling body was accused of doing nothing to encourage 
the rising rebels of the schools, and, worse still, of spending 
the Chantrey Fund so as actively to discourage them. The 
attack in the end pierced the Academic hide. In recent 
years artists who had made great reputations outside the 
Academy have been invited into the fold. Some of these 
men have repaid the honours done to them by giving of 
their best and brightest to enliven the walls of Burlington 
House. Of these are Sir John Lavery and Sir William 
Orpen. Others who have been called into the fold have 
shown no practical gratitude. This year Mr. Augustus 
John, for instance, has once more sent nothing, and he has 
been mildly rebuked even by Johnians for this over-lofty 
attitude. The Academy has repented and it is time now 
(to quote a title of Mr. Shaw’s) that ‘‘ Augustus does his 
Bit ’’—I know there is another side to this. It might be 
retorted that the Academy, like the patron in Dr. Johnson’s 
definition, ‘‘ looks with unconcern on a man struggling in 
the water, and when he has reached ground, encumbers 
him with help.’”? In other words, the Academy puts its 
money on the horse when it has won. Hence the new form 
of attack to which I referred at the beginning. It takes the 
form of advising the Academy to risk money on the young 
horses earlier in the race. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
$4.36 AND THE EXPORT TRADES 


Srr,—Your statement in reply to Mr. Mason that ‘ the 
difficulties of our export trade are far more attributable to 


an exchange of $4.86 than to an income tax of 4s."’ seems 
little short of astounding to one unversed in the newer school 
of economic thought. 

That by depreciating our currency we could give a 
temporary stimulus to our export trade is not denied. By 
lowering the value of the offending £1 to $2.43 (i.e., to 10s.) 
we should no doubt soon be exporting twice the quantity of 
goods we do now. But what should we gain by that? Should 


we import a single extra ounce in return? 

If all we wish to do is to export for the sake of export- 
ing, the high value of the sovereign need not stand in our 
way. We can always give the foreigner the benefit of goods 
dumped on him below cost price if we feel so minded ; but 
no revival of our export trade in such a way as to lead to 
an increase of the country’s wealth could take place in 
consequence either of this deliberate dumping or of the unin- 
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tended dumping we should be compelled to practise were 
our currency depreciated. 

If currency manipulation could persuade the foreigner 
to ship us an extra load of wheat or meat in return for just 
the same quantity of exports he exacts from us now, the 
matter would be different ; but what is there to show that 
even the most skilful juggling with the currency would 
induce the foreigner to part with an ounce more of anything 
than we manage to squeeze out of him now in return for 
our goods? That it might well lead to our having to give 
him more, and thus stimulate our export trade, is only too 
likely—but how would that benefit us? 

True, it would cure unemployment. But there never has 
been any difficulty about curing unemployment—at a price. 
By halving the exchange value of the national wealth we 
should all have to work twice as hard to produce twice as 
many goods to maintain the existing standard of living and 
of real wealth. But unless we are prepared to value work 
for work’s sake (in which case let us reinstate the treadmill 
at once), how can we regard this as a means towards making 
us better off? 

Questions such as these no doubt seem crude to those 
skilled in the lore of the newer economics. None the less, I 
believe, sir, you will agree that they do call for some reply ; 
for they are the kind of question that springs spontaneously 
to mind in those Liberals who—though belonging, like 
myself, to the younger generation—still hold by that older, 
and now so scornfully derided, school of economics which 
placed foremost value on the humdrum virtues of public 
economy and sound finance.—Yours, &c., GEORGE BRYANS. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

May 1st, 1927. 


[We entirely agree with our correspondent that it is silly 
“to export for the sake of exporting,’’ to aim at increasing 
exports at the expense of a diminution in the national wealth. 
We agree, further, that this would be the effect of an 
exchange of $2.43. But will not Mr. Bryans agree, in his 
turn, that an exchange of $6 or $7 would be not only 
disastrous to our export trade, but disadvantageous on 
balance to the nation? Surely, if it were not for questions 
of historic sentiment and financial prestige, we should all 
agree that the desirable thing was to secure the exchange 
level which was best adapted to our level of prices and money 
wages. Again, if it were not for questions of historic senti- 
ment and financial prestige, we cannot believe that anyone 
would seriously have maintained in 1924 or 1925 that this 
consideration pointed to an exchange of $4.86 rather than, 
say, $4.40. On the contrary, the comparatively unfavour- 
able position of the unsheltered industries even at the latter 
level was a clear warning that, from the economic stand- 
point, the exchange was fully high enough. In pushing the 
exchange back to the pre-war parity, we sacrificed the 
adjustment, which economic consideration indicated as most 
desirable, to considerations of historic sentiment and finan- 
cial prestige. These considerations are not so empty, we 
agree, as this way of putting it may make them seem. But 
the reality of the sacrifice is beyond serious dispute. 

In any case, as Mr. Bryans agrees that a lower exchange 
would, however undesirable on balance, benefit the export 
trades, it is not easy to see why he regards as ‘‘ astound- 
ing ’’ our statement that the export trades are suffering more 
from $4.86 than from a 4s. income tax.—Ep., THE NATION. ] 


“THE CANT OF ECONOMY” 


S1r,—Mr. Mason cannot but admire your tenacity in stil] 
holding the opinion that the Government made a mistake 
in restoring the gold standard in 1925. Others among us 
cannot but admire the insight and judgment with which you 
have conducted your case. 

Mr. Mason says common honesty demanded the return 
to gold. Common honesty did nothing of the kind. It did 
not, for instance, demand that, having incurred a debt in 
Bradburys, you should pay it off in sovereigns, nor that you 
should swell the invisible exports of Lombard Street at the 
expense of the rest of the community. 

For some mysterious reason if you manipulate the 
currency for the benefit of usury you are accounted a hero, 
and if the reverse a villain—the plain fact being that you 
are a rogue in either event. A really enlightened Govern 
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ment two years ago would have first ascertained the mone- 
tary level to which society had become generally adjusted, 
and would have gone on to the gold standard at that level. 
Not so our Hotspur of the Treasury, who thought ‘* by 
heaven, it were an easy leap *’ ; with the result that we have 
been floundering in the abyss ever since, and wishing to 
goodness someone had built a bridge! 

The value of sterling was raised 10 per cent. To raise 
the value of a thing you diminish the supply of it. From 
that diminished supply the tax-gatherer gets a diminished 
yield. Could anything be more transparently simple? Yet 
whai you say is quite true, that people are rushing here and 
there for an excuse for our ills without a thought for the 
real one under their very noses. Your statement that Mr. 
Churchill has destroyed the buoyancy of the revenue is 
devasiatingly accurate, and I, for one, will be surprised if 
future Budgets do not bear you out. 

Let currency reform be the object of all good Liberals. 
There is plenty to be done even with a gold standard— 
reform of the fiduciary issue, for instance.—Yours, &c., 

Cotton Exchange, Liverpool. 


May 2nd, 1927. 


LESLIE M. MARTIN-JONES. 


THE RATE OF INTEREST ON SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 


S1r,—I have noticed with interest the letter in your issue 
of the 30th ultimo from a “ Building Society Director,”’ 
emphasizing the point I made at the annual general meet- 
ing of the members of the Halifax Permanent Building 
Society with regard to the unduly high rate of interest 
allowed by the Government on National Savings Certificates. 
This rate, although it has been slightly reduced, very nearly 
approaches 5 per cent. per annum, and is entirely free from 
income tax, regardless of the means or the tax liability of 
the holders of the Certificates. This rate is in striking con- 
trast the ordinary current rates upon Savings Bank 
deposits, ranging from 24 per cent. to 3 per cent., and the 
condition with regard to the exemption of the interest from 
income tax is also in favour of the holders of Nationa’ 
Savings Certificates. There is no doubt that the rate paid 
by the Government upon National Savings Certificates has 
a tremendous influence in the maintenance of the unduly 
high rates of interest which have been current for some 
time, and it also affects the rates of interest which building 
societies are compelled to pay to depositors to obtain capital 
to assist the building and purchase of houses, mainly for 
personal occupation. 

Moreover, it raises the rate of interest which municipal 
authorities and other public bodies have to pay upon loans 
which they require for public services, and in numerous 
ways increases the cost of living, in addition to increasing 
the cost of houses and the consequent amount of rent. 

Beyond this the abnormally high rate, free from liability 
to income tax, allowed on National Savings Certificates 
affects the rate of interest which the nation itself has to 
pay, not only in connection with the constant renewal of 
its weekly Treasury Bills, but also the rate which has to 
be paid in connection with any loans for the conversion of 
any part of the National Debt. There can be no doubt that 
a more moderate and reasonable rate of interest on National 
Savings Certificates would have no material effect upon the 
number of Certificates issued, and it would lead to enormous 
economy of the national and municipal expenses and a 
reduction in the cost of living. 

A striking illustration of the immediate effect in the 
direction of reduced rates of interest may be seen as a result 
of the recent reduction of the Bank rate from 5 per cent. to 
44 percent. The Treasury was immediately afterwards able 
to place its weekly Treasury Bills at a rate more than 10s. 
per cent. below the preceding week, a saving which if con- 
tinued for a whole vear would represent an aggregate of 
nearly £3,000,000. A simple calculation will show how 
enormous would be the national benefit if conversion loans 
could be completed at a similar reduction.—Yours, &c., 

May 2nd, 1927. 

. EnocH HI. 
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CONTRACTING-IN AND OUT 


Sir,—In a recent issue of THE NarTION, replying to 
some correspondence relating to the Government’s proposals 
to change the law regulating the political funds of trade 
unions, you state that ‘‘ where trade unionists are strongly 
organized the provisions of Clause 4 of the Bill would make 
little difference. But they would deprive the Labour Party 
of the contributions of the negligent and the indifferent in 
places where trade unionism is less predominant.”’ 

I fancy that some of your readers will ask, why should 
not the Labour Party be deprived of such contributions? 
The answer is, of course, that as a trade union can legally 
establish a political fund only after a ballot has been taken 
and a majority in favour secured, the onus of notification 
of intentions could therefore fairly be allowed to fall on the 
dissentients—that is, on the anti-politicals. 

By the arbitrary action of the legislature, however, the 
Government proposes to make the onus of notification lie in 
future on the politically minded. Now trade unions, like 
nearly all other collective organizations, contain a consider- 
able number of passive or indifferent members—exactly how 
many in this case is uncertain. Hence, on account of the 
existence of this class of member and without any intimida- 
tion whatever being assumed, the adoption of contracting-in 
instead of contracting-out may easily make a very important 
difference to the finances of the Labour Party. 

The fact is that, whether contracting-in or contracting- 
out be ordained, there will ordinarily be a considerable 
number of trade unionists who will neglect to declare their 
intentions. The issue has so far been as to whether these 
negligent members should be credited to or debited against 
the Labour Party. 

At this juncture I suggest that the only way remaining 
to avoid anomalies due to the neglect (or indifference) of 
trade unionists is to remove that neglect. To accomplish 
this, let every trade unionist be required to give express 
declaration in writing either of his willingness or of his 
unwillingness to contribute to the political fund (if any) of 
his union. The Government probably will not make this 
requirement, but can hardly have any objection to the unions 
doing so. By this means the onus of notification can be 
made to lie equally on all parties, and not on one side only, 
to the advantage of the other. In effect, contracting-out will 
be rendered practically as essential as contracting-in—an 
arrangement which would now seem to be the only tolerable 
alternative to the present system.—Yours, &c., 

Blackpool, April 18th, 1927. JAMES SOUTHWORTH. 


ARE BOOKS TOO DEAR ? 


Sir,—Mr. Stanley Unwin would be more convincing if 
he gave a few instances of ‘‘ houses which have become 
insolvent” through publishing reputable new books (not 
cheap reprints) at French prices—that is, at from 1s. 8d. to 
2s. 6d. a volume.—Yours, &c., CLIivE BELL. 


WHY DO PEOPLE BUY BOOKS; 


S1r,—At the risk of incurring the charge of being sweep- 
ingly dogmatic, might I observe that all the problems 
involved in bookselling and bookbuying, regarding which 
you have published some very excellent articles, may be 
summed up in the question, ‘‘ Why does this particular 
person buy this particular book? ”’ 

Some time ago a well-known German publisher placed in 
every book he sold a postcard bearing the question ‘‘ Why 
have you bought this book?’’ He received hundreds of 
replies, and from these he gathered that the majority of male 
purchasers bought the books because they had seen them 
advertised. Others were guided by the recommendations of 
friends, while one unfortunate section replied that they had 
to buy the books because it was their duty to read them. 

With women the reasons were similar, but in a different 
order of forcefulness. Most of the women bought on the 
recommendation of their triends and their booksellers, and 
were less influenced by advertisements than their men- 
folk. I wonder what the predominant motives are with 
British book-readers?—Yours, &c., JAMES SPENCE. 
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DIVORCE AND ANNULMENT: 


Sir,—Dr. Coulton, writing on the second volume of my 
History of England in your issue of this week, quotes a 
phrase from the book, ‘‘ divorce was an idea abhorrent ”’ 
(page 22). 

He proceeds io show that this statement of mine is an 
example of ignorance, because it clashes with the facts of 
frequent annulment and the abuse thereof. 

If he had read a little more carefully he would have 
found, a few lines further on, on page 23, that I specifically 
mentioned annulment, and what is more, spoke of its abuse ; 
but I added (what it is apparently impossible for people as 
ignorant as Dr. Coulton is of Catholic philosophy and 
mediwval thought to understand) that no amount of abuse 
in the practice of annulment is in contradiction with the 
doctrine of indissoluble marriage. 

If only Dr. Coulton would take the trouble, when he is 
reviewing a book, to read it, instead of skipping it or repeat- 
ing what he may have heard said about it, his remarks 
would carry more weight.—yYours, &c., H. BELLoc. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

May 3rd, 1927. 


TCHEKHOV’S WORKS 


Sir,—-We observe in a review of Mr. Koteliansky’s 
‘* Anton Tchekhov: Literary and Theatrical Reminiscences "’ 
in your issue of April 30th the statement occurs that ‘ the 
mass of his (Tchekhov’s) fiction is not yet available in trans- 
lation.’’ This is not so. Most of Tchekhov’s mature work— 
almost all of it—and some of his juvenile ephemeral work 
(which he did not think worth republishing in his lifetime) 
are contained in Mrs. Constance Garnett’s translation, which 
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is published in thirteen volumes by us in the St. Martin’s 
Library. 
We shall be very much obliged if you will be so kind as 
to make public this correction.—Yours, &c., 
CuHaTto & WINDUS. 


THE ORCHESTRAL MUDDLE 


Sir,—I am grateful to Sir Hamilton Harty for correct- 
ing my figures. On account of its urgency the article was 
written a little hastily, in a hurry to catch the boat-train for 
France. Having no time to look up figures, I trusted to my 
memory of certain reports of the Manchester City Council’s 
doings from time to time. Sir Hamilton Harty has, how- 
ever, withheld some information which is vital to the 
inquiry. I have to-day had a letter from Mr. Heath, the 
Town Clerk of Manchester, who informs me that the Man- 
chester Corporation regularly engages the Hallé Orchestra, 
with Sir Hamilton Harty as conductor, for a series of ten 
concerts a year, nine at £200 each and one free of charge. 
At each of these concerts a fifth of the seats of the Free 
Trade Hall (which holds nearly three thousand) is allotted 
to Manchester schoolchildren, and the free concert is given 
entirely for the children. If this, together with the money 
taken for the ‘‘ adult’’ seats, is not a municipal subsidy 
I do not know what it is. Let the London County Council 
and other municipalities move along these lines, and the 
orchestral position will be completely stabilized once for all ; 
and the advantages to English national and civic life will 
be enormous. It is miraculous how our statesmen and 
municipal governors have managed to miss such an oppor- 
tunity in the past.—Yours. &c., A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. 

19, Berners Street, London, W.1. 

April 30th, 1927. 


DANIEL DEFOE 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


HE curious, restless, aspiring spirit of Defoe cannot 

but be gratified by the persistent efforts of Constable & 

Company to expand his fame and maintain his credit, 
not only as the unsurpassable and never-to-be depopularized 
author of ** Robinson Crusoe,’’ but as the recorder of those 
irresistible novels or tales, ‘* Moll Flanders,’’ ** Roxana,’’ 
and ** Colonel Jack.” 

Defoe, whose eager curiosity about every trade or 
industry was only equalled by Johnson’s, whilst his know- 
ledge as to their details and methods far exceeded the 
doctor’s, would have been a keen critic of the - various 
editions of his books which Constable has lately put upon 
the market. How far the ‘‘ Complete Tradesman ”’ in his 
composition would have inclined him to approach the 
modern craze for exact reproductions of First Editions, we 
cannot say, but we may be sure that the author’s vanity, 
of which agreeable commodity he had a quantum suff., 
would have been greatly tickled by the splendid figure he 
is now cutting in the London bookshops. 

Which English author of exalted pre-eminence, whose 
pride of place cannot be disputed by the most atrabilious 
of critics, was at the same time the most voluminous of 
scribblers? As the number of such authors of pride and 
place is strictly limited, the question is one which ought to 
be easier, without more research than the occasion 
demands, to answer than it is; and for the moment we 
must be content to remind, or even to inform, the reader 
that ** Robinson Crusoe ”’ was the one hundred and ninety- 
first of its author’s publications, and his ‘* Journal of the 
Plague Year ”’ the two hundred and thirteenth ! 

Bibliography has its romantic side. ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe ” and ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels ’? were first published 
respectively in London in the years 1719 and 1726, and 


Defoe and Swift were going hither and thither, being both 
great walkers, up and down the London streets, at 
different times before these dates—and yet they never met. 
There is nothing surprising about this, for they belonged 
to very different sets, and had they met might have 
quarrelled as fiercely as, so it is reported, not on very 
good evidence, did Adam Smith and Johnson when they 
met later on in the same century. Swift, we know, regarded 
Defoe as an illiterate fellow, which is ridiculous enough, 
and what the semi-dissenter Defoe would have thought 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, and the friend of Bolingbroke’s, 
may easily be surmised—yet, it is strange to think of these 
men, predestined to be the two authors, two of whose 
books have travelled further, and secured a greater world- 
wide reputation than any other two books produced during 
the same period, remarkable as that period was, moving 
up and down the same city at the same time, knowing 
about each other after a fashion, and yet never meeting. 
Defoe’s ‘* Plague Year ’’* ranks high amongst its 
author’s secondary works, and is always likely to retain 
its place, for it can still be read with an interest, which, 
though occasionally a little strained, is always intense. 
The ** Journal ”’ is, of course, a fake. Defoe, having 
been born in 1661, was hardly likely in his fourth year to 
have been employed by the local authorities as a watchman 
or examiner of the infested houses in London in 1665. 
There, however, the ‘* Journal ’? is—purporting to be a 
weekly account of the rise, progress, and decline of this 
most fearful occurrence. To maintain this fake Defoe 





*“*A Journal of the Plague Year; being Observations or Memorials of 
the most Remarkable Occurrences, as well Publick as Private, which 
happened in LONDON during the last Great VISITATION in 1665.” Written by 
a Citizen who continued all the while in London. Never made publick 
before. London, 1722. Printed from the First Edition for Constable & 
Company, Ltd., London, 1927 (21s.). 
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employs all the now well-known artifices of fakers, though 
with more plausibility than any of the others. Still, when 
you know from the beginning it is a fake, the hand of the 
artificer is apt to lie heavy on the reader. Since Defoe’s 
time, the dreadful history of plague, pestilence, and famine, 
Nature’s savage warfare against the hapless human race, 
has been written after a fashion not to be expected in 
Defoe’s ** Journal.”” He simply puts down in his own 
moving, matter-of-fact style, either what he had heard 
about the ** occurrences ”’ in half a dozen London parishes 
in 1665, or what he imagined must have happened. His 
religious comments are not very striking, though truthfully 
conceived. 

It cannot be said that our much-abused local authorities 
stood listlessly by, and did nothing to fight the plague. 
On the contrary, they stood to their old-fashioned guns, 
and in the City, the Lord Mayor and the Common Council 
men remained manfully at their posts, issuing regulations, 
and daily risking their own lives in the terrible streets and 
narrow passages during the hot months of August and 
September. No doubt at the beginning of the pestilence, 
before it had reached the boundaries of the City or had 
crossed the river to Southwark, there was a great exodus 
of the well-to-do classes. 

Our own blind Meonides, the sublime Milton, who 
was at the outbreak of the plague living on the North 
side of Holborn, with his ‘* Paradise Lost ’? not yet gone 
to the printers, was removed in the summer of 1665 to 
Chalfont St. Giles, where he remained until March in the 
following year. The plague actually reached Chalfont, but 
Milton happily was not one of its victims. 

Defoe occasionally questions the wisdom of the regu- 
lation that shut up all the houses which the plague had 
entered, and refused permission for their inmates to leave 
until their dead bodies were removed for burial, and thinks 
had there been more pest-houses, where those stricken could 
have been medically treated, many lives would have been 
spared. As it was, it often happened that the poor creatures, 
mad with delirium, escaped into the streets, half naked and 
shrieking with horror. P 

Defoe’s descriptions of the different behaviour of the 
terror-stricken inhabitants of the infested parishes are 
amongst the most moving passages of this ‘* Journal ’— 
how some ran riot, cursing God and defying Him to His 
worst, whilst others fell upon their knees and besought 
salvation. 

As a Dissenter he naturally has a good word to say 
for the “ silenced ministers,’’ driven out of the Estahlished 
Church by the Act of Uniformity, who, in the stress of 
circumstances, were allowed to conduct services in the 
parish churches; *‘ nor did the Church ministers in that 
ease make any difficulty of accepting their assistance, so 
that many of those whom they called ‘ silenced ministers ’ 
had their mouths opened on this occasion, and preached 
publicly to the people.”’ 

On this text Defoe, always the most moderate of 
men, preaches the following excellent discourse :— 

**T mention this but historically. I have no mind to 

enter into arguments to move either or both sides to a 

more charitable compliance one with another. I do not 

see that it is probable such a discourse would be either 
suitable or successful ; the breaches seem to widen and 
tend to a widening farther than to closing, and who 
am I that I should think myself able to influence either 
the one side or the other? But this I may repeat again, 
that it is evident death will reconcile us all; on the 
other side of the grave we shall all be brethren again. 

In heaven, whither I hope we may come from all parties 

and persuasions, we shall find neither prejudice nor 

scruple—there we shall be of one principle and opinion. 

Why we cannot be content to go hand in hand to the 

place where we shall join heart and hand without the 

least hesitation and with the most complete harmony 
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and affection ; I say, why we cannot do so here, neither 

shal! I say anything more of it, but that it remains to 

be lamented.”’ 

These pious, though not very confident aspirations, 
were doomed to be frustrated, for when once the plague 
had disappeared, the old_ religious prejudices and 
exaggerated ‘ scruples ”? broke out again as fiercely as 
ever. It seems as if neither Nature’s wars, nor human 
wars, ever did any lasting good ; unless indeed the removal 
of millions of the world’s inhabitants in horrible sufferings 
is in itself a good thing. 

Defoe calculates that forty thousand dogs, and 
five times as many cats, were destroyed during the year, 
which, considering that it is now generally supposed that 
the plague came over with rats and mice, and was spread 
by these rodents, seems a somewhat hasty measure. 

We hope that Messrs. Constable will be encouraged to 
go on producing even more of Defoe’s works than they 
have already done. That Defoe was a great ironist we 
cannot agree. You have only to read his ‘* The Shortest 
Way with the Dissenters ’? (1702) and compare it with 
Swift’s “* An Argument to prove that the Abolishing of 
Christianity in England may, as things now stand, be 
attended with some Inconveniences, and perhaps not pro- 
duce those many good effects proposed thereby ”’ (1708), 
to see the difference between blunt statements and exquisite 
irony. Good Tories thought Defoe was quite serious, and 
were furious when they discovered he was “ pulling their 
leg.” No one had any doubt that Swift was ironical. 


A RABBIT ON TREK 


RABBIT loping slowly across an open meadow be- 
tween eleven o’clock and noon on a summer morning 
suggested a stoat not far behind. He had turned his 

back upon the hedgerow, in the bank of which were the 
buries, and before him lay the river. The day was hot, 
and, if he had been anything but a rabbit, one might have 
thought he was going to have a drink. But that is not 
the way of rabbits; as children we were taught that rabbits 
never drank, and, even if that is too broad a generalization, 
it is pretty certain that they rarely drink, in the ordinarily 
accepted sense of the word, else why are there not well-worn 
rabbit runs to the dew ponds on the downs? 

No, it was surely being driven by a stoat. But no 
little, red, snaky hunter appeared on the trail, and the 
rabbit did not halt and nervously wash his face, or squat 
with flattened ears, or wander vaguely, or otherwise betray 
the enervating influence of a terrifying mesmeric force, It 
just cantered slowly on taking a straight course for the 
river. 

I watched it curiously. I was fishing—or, rather, I was 
hanging about waiting for a rise, and, thus engaged, one 
is in the way of seeing sights that would escape the obser- 
vation of a man more actively occupied. If he held on a 
straight course the rabbit would strike the bank of the 
river about 150 yards below the foot-bridge on which I 
stood. I speculated idly as to what he would do when he 
reached it. Would he turn back, or would he turn to the 
right and cross the river by the broad plank across the 
sluice lower down the stream, or would he turn to the left 
and follow the bank up-stream towards my foot-bridge? He 
would obviously do one of these three things because there 
was nothing else to do. So at least it seemed to me. But 
that rabbit was, unless all my previous observation of rab- 
bits goes for nothing, no ordinary rabbit; he abhorred the 
obvious and did the last thing I expected. He quietly 
entered the stream, some twenty yards wide and some 
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six feet deep in the centre, at the point at which he reached 
the bank, and swam across. He did not hesitate : I saw him 
go down the bank, but I did not see him swim because a 
slight bend of the stream, the rise of the bank and the 
fact that he emerged somewhat down-stream from the point 
of entry prevented me. But he must have been a com- 
petent swimmer, for a very brief period elapsed before I 
saw him clamber up the bank on the opposite side and, 
without troubling even to shake himself, continue his 
journey at the same pace and with the same purposeful 
directness that had characterized his approach to the river. 

The first chapter of Genesis anticipates, as I read it, 
the view held by some at least of the biologists of to-day 
that all animal life had its origin in the sea. The waters 
were bidden to ‘* bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life ’’ on the fifth day, and not till the 
sixth was it ordained that the earth should bring forth living 
creatures. And is not some confirmation to be found for 
the theory thus supported by ancient tradition and by 
modern scientific thought in the fact that practically every 
animal, except the non-aquatic birds, the winged insects 
and nerve-ridden man proves, when the occasion arises, to 
be a natural swimmer? For it is so; and what surprised 
me was, not that the rabbit could swim, but that he should 
do so under no apparent compulsion. 

I watched him cross the meadow on the opposite side 
of the stream with the same leisurely gait until he reached 
the hedge that ran beside the high road. There only did he 
turn ever so little to one side to pass under a gate, and I 
lost sight of him beyond it. If he kept on his course—and 
I firmly believe he did—he would have entered the garden 
of a private house on the other side of the road. Beyond 
the garden lay a farm, and, beyond that again, the open 
downs, scarred at many points by the warrens of his 
fellows. Perhaps he had been bred there and his goal was 
also his home. I wished him luck in reaching it, wherever 
it might be. 

Morys GascoyeEn. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“ HE Transit of Venus,’? Mr. H. M. Harwood’s enter- 
taining play at the Ambassador3, shows the sad 
plight of a High Commissioner’s household in the 

Near East, when invaded by a romantic woman hot on the 

trail of its A.D.C. During her short visit, she elopes with 

the A.D.C., is abducted by a sheik under very unflattering 
circumstances, and is restored again to her reluctant hus- 
band (Mr. Nigel Playfair, at his best), while His 

Excellency (Mr. Allan Aynesworth), his daughter (Miss 

Barbara Dillon), and his Political Secretary (Mr. Nicholas 

Hannen), are alternately amused and embarrassed by her 

ineptitudes. Incidentally, she helps to force from the 

neighbouring Khan—played with great dignity and power 
by Mr. Raymond Massey—a concession to the Anglo- 

American Development Syndicate, which he has hitherto 

refused in the interests of his happily backward country. 

The play has life, and moves easily from start to 

finish. The acting is admirable throughout—with one sad 

exception. Miss Athene Seyler has a deservedly high reputa- 
tion as a witty and finished actress; but she should not 
allow her finish to fix her in one character. Like other 
actresses of great personality, she has reached a point where 
she can no longer rely upon her individual gestures and 
intonations to carry off any part for which she may be cast. 

For she has stressed her mannerisms a little more in every 

play, until now they occur with maddening inevitability, 

and she seems unable to sink Miss Seyler in the Hon. Mrs. 

Telford. 

— 7 * 
M. Nikita Balieff and his ‘* Chauve-Souris ”? company 
have returned to London and are occupying the Vaudeville 
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Theatre for a season. They have an almost entirely new 
programme; only two or three of the old numbers are re- 
tained, and those some of the best, such as *‘ The Songs of 
the Black Hussars ”’ and ‘‘ Love in the Ranks,” and there 
is ** Katinka’s Unexpected Romance ”’ to remind us of the 
old favourite ‘‘ Katinka.”? Some of the new numbers are 
good; the setting of the ‘‘ Russian Barcarole ” achieves 
something of the tone and colour of an old-fashioned glass- 
picture, and the Tchekhov sketch ‘* Surgery ” (the scene 
shows a country dentist’s consulting-room and the extraction 
of the village sexton’s tooth) is very amusingly acted, and 
would no doubt be even more amusing if one could under- 
stand the language. Others, such as *‘ The Abduction from 
the Seraglio,”’ are rather “‘ arty ’? in décor, and are acted 
with the slick facetiousness into which this company is now 
only too prone to fall. Success, perhaps, has come too 
easily, and they have lost both in vitality and in originality. 
And surely the joke about M. Balieff’s being unable to 
speak English has worn a little thin by this time : his comic 
accent is more pronounced than ever, and his manner more 


tiresome. 
* * * 


“© C.0.D.,’? Mr. Archibald de Bear’s new Revue at the 
Duke of York’s, is a cheerful show, and goes at such a 
speed that the weaker items—which are not lacking—are 
whipped off before the critical instinct has time to awake. 
Mr. Robert Hale and Miss Betty Chester are as clever as 
can be, and work well together, the best turn of the even- 
ing is their ‘‘ take-off ’’ of an old-fashioned trick cycling 
act. Perhaps it is rather a mistake to have no less than 
three items which depend for their success on the audience 
having seen other plays; however, everyone seemed quite 
au fait. The burlesque of ‘‘ The Ringer,”’ provided by Mr. 
Edgar Wallace himself, is particularly good. Mr. A. P. 
Herbert’s pathetic song of a slavey, ‘‘ I Can’t Come Out 
To-night,”’ is well rendered by Miss Polly Ward, but some- 
thing is wrong with the production of this turn, which 
might have attained excellence on a higher plane than any- 
thing else in the piece. Miss Ann Penn gives quite good 
imitations of various leading ladies, including Miss Beatrice 
Lillie, Mademoiselle Spinelly, and Miss Florence Mills. 


* * * 


The Spring Exhibition of works by British and French 
Artists at the New Chenil Galleries has been chosen, in the 
British section at any rate, without much discrimination. 
There is a vast quantity of perfectly uninteresting pictures 
which remind one depressingly of the worst products of the 
New English Art Club or the ‘* advanced ” section of the 
Royal Academy, and a few good ones—some landscapes by 
Mr. Augustus John, a Still Life by Mr. Duncan Grant, a 
good landscape by Mr. Frederick Porter, and a certain 
amount of fairly promising work by younger artists. The 
standard of the French section, which is very much smaller 
and is by itself in the upstairs room, is immensely higher. 
Here there is a very lovely Braque of ‘‘ Lemons,” two or 
three Matisses, among which “‘ La Citadelle ”’ is especially 
fine and very beautiful in colour, an impressive ‘* Com- 
position ”’ of figures by Rouault, a portrait by Manet, a little 
landscape and a flower-piece by Renoir, a fine Still Life 
and a “ Head of a Girl ”? by Derain, and works by Mar- 
chand, Friesz, Frelaut, Lotiron, Signac, Paul Maze, and 
others—altogether a very interesting collection. Messrs. 
Heal have an entertaining exhibition of old maps and ship 
models at the Mansard Gallery. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, May 7th.— 

Haydn’s ‘* The Creation,’”? at the Royal Albert Hall, 

2.80 (Royal Choral Society). 

Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ‘* Double Dan,” at the Savoy. 

Fanny Davies, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, May 8th.— 

ne Annie Besant and Mr. C. Jinarajadasa, at Queen’s 

all, 7. 


London Chamber Music Society’s Concert, Rudolf 
Steiner Hall, 8.30. 
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Monday, May 9th.— 
Sir Harry Lauder at the Victoria Palace. 
Balakovic, Violin Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
Tuesday, May 10th.— 
Dr. Ernest Barker on “‘ Christianity and Nationality,” 
King’s College, 5.30. 
Musical Comedy, ‘* The Blue Train,’ at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre. 
Wednesday, May 11th.— 
ev. Professor H. Maurice Relton, on ‘‘ The New 
Prayer Book,” at King’s College, 5.30. 
Mr. Edgar Wallace’s ‘* The Terror,’”’ at the Lyceum. 
Thursday, May 12th.— 
Dean Inge on ** The Philosophy of Religion,’ at the 
Royal Society of Arts, 5.45 (the first of six Lectures to 
the British Institute of Philosophical Studies). 
Dorothy Robson and Clifford Curzon, Song and Piano 
Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, May 18th.— 
Professor Sir John R. Bradford on ‘* University College 
and Medical Education,’’ University College, 8.80. 
Beatrice Harrison, ’Cello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
OmICcRON. 


HOW [If LOOKS TO A REACTIONARY 


Our young intellectuals heard with disgust 

Such words as, ** You ought to,” ** you shouldn’t,”’ ‘* you 
must,’’ 

And a greater than they seemed a notion so odd 


That they passed resolutions, abolishing God. 


Now before they abolished Him, God had created 
The male and the female, fore-doomed to be mated; 
And the female careerist’s impatient of checks, 

So they passed resolutions abolishing sex. 


But sex, though abolished in all occupations, 
Had a knack of recurring in human relations : 
Attempts to restrain it were fruitful of quarrels, 
So they passed resolutions abolishing morals. 


What really annoyed them, or so one collects, 
Was that causes still went on producing effects 
(Like the wages of sin in Victorian tracts) ; 

So they passed resolutions abolishing facts. 


They abolished in verses the metre and rhyme, 

In sculpture the form, and in music the time; 

And as courtesy seemed to them bourgeois and flat, 
They passed resolutions abolishing that. 


Time brings its revenges! I hear them deplore 
That all they’ve abolished goes on as before. 
When the lesson strikes home, will they settle their schisms 
By one last resolution, abolishing ‘* isms ”’? 
MacFLECKNOE., 
ART EXHIBITIONS. . 
AUMIER. Reproductions of Water-Colours and Drawings. 
Each exhibit for sale at prices from 4s. fd. to £1 1s. Hours, 10 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m Sat., 10 a.’ to 12.30 p.m. Free. The Phcebus Society, Ltd., 
27, Old Bond Street, W.1 4 - 
LD MAPS AND MODELS OF OLD SHIPS.—A fascinating 
Exhibition is now on view at the MANSARD GALLERY, 
HEAL anp SON, LTD., 196, Tottenham Court Road 
Exhibits are for Sale Admission Free. 
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a aa OPERAS, 


COURT THEATRE. Sloane Square. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30. 





"Phone: Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 

MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
MOZART’S OPERA (in English), 

COSI FAN TUTTE (The School for Lovers). 


THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEKS, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.2. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN 





ALDWYCH. 


AMBASSADORS. NIGHTLY, 8.49. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
“THE TRANSIT OF VENUS.” 


By H. M. HARWOOD. (Ger. 4460.) 


CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE. 
4 NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 


DRURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 


“THE DESERT SONG,” 4 New Musical Play 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD 
FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 
GARRICK. Gerr. 9513. Evgs., 8.20 sharp. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
MARTIN HARVEY in ‘“ SCARAMOUCHE.” 

By RAFAEL SABATINI. 


KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


JEAN CADELL in a New Comedy, 
‘*MARIGOLD.”’ 


LYRIG THEATRE, Hammersmith. Riverside W12. 


EVENINGS, at 8.30 MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
THE SEAUX'’ STRATAGEM. 


George Hayes, Miles Mallieson, and EDITH EVANS. 


ROVALTY THEATRE. (Ger. 2690.) 8.30. Thurs., Bat., 2.30. 
THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 
“THE DYBBUK.” 
JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. All Seats Bookable. 


ST. MARTIN’S. Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.45. "Mats., Tues. & Fri.,.2.30. 
“THE WHITE CHATEAU.” 
BY REGINALD BERKELEY. 


VAUDEVILLE. : ~ Gerr, 3815. EVENINGS, ‘at 8.45. 
BALIEFF’S 
CHAUVE-SOURIS. 


MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.3. 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to ll. 
Commencing Monday next, May 9: 
Exclusive Presentation of 
‘‘BERTHA. The Sewing-Machine Girl.’ 
Starring MADGE BELLOMY. 











POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. Regeut Street. Mayiair 25% 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 
CAPT. KNIGHT presents and personally describes his 
GOLDEN EAGLE Film. ls. 24 to 8s. 6d 


TIVOLI. Ger. 5222 Daily, 2.30, 8.30. 
RAMON NOVARRO tu BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in edvance. Book early 








Sunday, 6 & 8.30. 
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HUTCHINSONS new novels 


” MICHAEL “= 


“ARLENS 


NEW TALE OF LOVE AND 
JEALOUSY UNDER THE TITLE OF 


= YOU NG MEN 













by famous authors 7/6 met 





THE JURY 
by Eden Phillpotts 


Author of ‘“‘ A Cornish Droll,” etc 
A brilliantly portrayed story of a murder case 
Intensely interesting Mr Phillpotts at his best ”"— 
D Express 4 


THE ALLINGHAMS 


by May Sinclair 
Author of “The Rector of Wyck,” ‘“ Arnold Water- 
low,” etc 
*“ Miss Sinclair has never written a book that had 
a better chance of being a great popular success ”’ 
—D Chron “ Fluent and eloquent ’—Spectator. 


NET RESULTS 
by J. H. Symons 


Author of “ Love and the Cardinal,” etc 


*“ No lack of excitement ’’—East A Times ‘‘ An 
exceedingly modern novel’’—Sphere ‘* One long 


glorious adventure ’’—Oxford Times 


HIS QUEEN 
by Bernard Hamilton 


Author of “ The Giant,” etc 
“* Another historical romance will be anticipated by 
all who read The Giant and marvelled at its power ”’ 
—Public Opinion 


THE JADE SPIDER 
by Netta Muskett 


‘“‘ The misunderstandings of a Home Secretary and 
his wife’’—D Sketch ‘‘ A well-written novel ’— 
Light ‘‘ Teeming with incidents, and expertly told ”’ 
—Aberdeen Press 


THE LOST DUCHESS 
by J. G. Sarasin 


Author of “ Corsican Justice,” etc 
‘“* An excellent adventure tale, a modern historical 
novel; the tale is both exciting and amusing 
Brilliantly drawn characters ’’—Sphere 


CROOKED THINGS 
STRAIGHT  >y Bertram Atkey 


Author of “ Winnie O’Wynn and the Dark Horses,” etc 
‘* A tale of men, women and great horses; able and 
interesting, enjoyable and impressive, rises to a 
climax, both romantic and logical ’’—Scotsman 


UNHOLY MATRIMONY 
3rd Edition by Winifred Graham 


Author of “A Sinner in a Surplice,” etc 
‘‘ Exciting incidents in which love and passion, 
intrigue and crime, remorse and repentance, are 
blended in high contrast ’’—D Chron 


LONDON HUTC*4INSON & CO. (Publishers) LTD. 33-36 Paternoster Row EC4 








CONCERTO 
by Elsie Pain 


A first novel that should bring fame to its author 
The publishers recommend you to read it 


THE CHRONICLES OF 
DENNIS CHETWYND 
by H. J. Fidler 


‘* Certainly one of the best detectives in fiction ’”’— 
Public Opinion ‘* Clever, terse and ingenious ”’ 
—Dun Cour ‘* Display Chetwynd’s cleverness in 
unravelling mysteries '’’—Scotsman 


THE MAGIC GARDEN 


Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
last novel and her sweetest— 
Author of “ Freckles,” ete 
A nature novel that is filled to the brim with the 
wonder and love of the out-of-doors 


BACK TO EDEN 
by Andrew Soutar 


Author of “ Butterflies in the Rain,” etc 
A charmingly-told love story, the action taking place 
in London and Penang’ The revolt of two lovers 
against society 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE 
by Isabel C. Clarke 


Author of ‘The Castle of San Salvo,” etc 
‘* The heart searchings of a young Catholic who is 
tempted to wed against the promptings of his con- 
science ’—D Mail 3rd_ Edition 


THE WHITE CIRCLE 
by Carroll John Daly 


‘“ A mystery yarn around the subject of black against 
white "—Graphic ‘‘ An exciting criminal mystery 
book ’—West Morn News ‘‘ Will live in the reader’s 
memory ’’—Public Opin 


EVE TO THE RESCUE 
by Ethel Hueston 


Author of “ Prudence’s Daughter,” ‘“ Sewdey,” etc 
Eve is a peacemaker—charming and enthusiastic, 
sweet and wholesome, full of fun and frolic 


RUTH & PETER 
by Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “ Shackled,” etc 


A wonderful modern love romance of the business 
world which is told with sympathy and charm 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
OLD BOOKS IN NEW COVERS 


WING to circumstances unusual and domestic to a 

newspaper office, the whole mass of books published 

during the last three weeks had been piled helter- 
skelter and higgledy-piggledy in one small room. It was 
a sight to inspire awe, astonishment, and even despair in 
one whose task it was to sort out the sheep and the goats 
after their kind, and to decide how each should justly be 
disposed of. The peaks of these great mountains of books 
rose one above the other on floor, table, chairs, mantel- 
piece. At first glance no volume or writer seemed to have 
any individuality; one’s attention was caught by no title 
or name; the mass appeared to be a mere welter of 
ephemerality. It was, I think, significant that suddenly a 
small red patch attracted the eye and mind, became dis- 
tinct as an individual work in that vast agglomeration, 
and disclosed itself as seven volumes of ** The Shakespeare 
Head Edition of the Writings of Laurence Sterne,’’ which 
Mr. Basil Blackwell, of Oxford, is publishing (£2 12s. 6d. 
the set) in an edition limited to five hundred copies. Here 
was an old friend in new clothes, an old book in a new 
cover. And what a welcome sight it was. Mr. Blackwell 
is to be congratulated on the new clothes and cover which 
he has given to Sterne. The printing and binding are 
admirable, and the price is very reasonable. The edition 
contains ** Tristram Shandy ” (three volumes), ** A Senti- 
mental Journey ’? (one volume), ‘‘ The Sermons of Mr. 
Yorick ’’ (two volumes), and Letters (one volume). 


* * * 


My impression is that Sterne is very little read by the 
ordinary reader, and that even with those whose reading 
is rather more extraordinary than the ordinary and to 
whom old books are often a solace and relaxation he is 
rarely a favourite. This neglect is foolish and unreason- 
able; there is no doubt that hundreds of people who to-day 
never read him would, if they did, enjoy “ Tristram 
Shandy,’”’ ‘‘ A Sentimental Journey,”’ and the letters, for 
Sterne, though he was born 214 years ago, is in spirit much 
nearer the living than many more popular eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century writers. The reason for Sterne’s neg- 
lect is to be found partly in the morality of our fathers 
and grandfathers. Nothing could be more antipathetic to 
the nineteenth century than Sterne’s outlook on life. That 
is why it is hardly possible to find a critic of the last genera- 
tion who, in dealing with Sterne as a great English writer, 
does not consider it necessary to apologize for him or, more 
often, read him a moral lesson. The appalling crime of the 
author of “‘ Tristram Shandy ” was that he was perpetu- 
ally falling in and out of love, for neither Holy Orders, a 
wife, nor age could prevent his heart being fluttered by a 
beautiful woman. Secondly, he was obscene, profane, and 
incorrigibly frivolous, and he very often says one thing 
when obviously he means another. It is a sad thing to 
think that a man guilty of such enormities should have had 
a genius for writing some of the most beautiful prose in 
the English language, and that he also possessed an extra- 
ordinary gift of pathos and humour. So Sir Leslie Stephen 
wrote that “‘ of the literary skill there cannot be a moment’s 
question ; but if we for a moment yield to the enchantment, 
we feel ashamed, at the next moment, of our weakness,” 
and he regretted that Miss Fourmantelle, one of the ladies 


with whom Sterne fell in and out of love, had no brother 
to horsewhip the scoundrel. To Sir Edmund Gosse 
Sterne’s life is ‘‘ unseemly,” an adjective redolent of the 
nineteenth century. 


* * * 


Anyone who takes the trouble to read Sterne himself 
and the ‘* Life *’ recently produced by Professor Wilbur 
Cross will find that all this head-shaking, moralizing, and 
apologizing are nonsense. Very few people who did not 
happen to be born between 1800 and 1880 have lived more 


‘‘ seemly ” lives than Laurence Sterne. But though the 


nineteenth century’s deprecating attitude towards him is 
absurd, it still affects the estimation in which he is held 
to-day. As I said, this is a great pity, for he is not only 
a great writer, but spiritually near to us. This was evident 
to me when I had sorted out the “‘ reprints *? from the 
agglomeration of books to which I referred in my first 
paragraph. The number and quality and variety of these 
old books in new covers was rather astonishing. For 
instance Messrs. Elkin Mathews are starting a charming 
new series, The Baskerville Series, in which the first two 
volumes are ‘* The Fountains,’? by Dr. Johnson, and 
** Recollections of Charles Lamb,’’ by George Daniel. The 
books are small, forty-eight pages in one case and sixty- 
seven in the other, and it is a pity that the price is as 
high as 6s. It was a good idea to reprint ‘‘ The Fountains,”’ 
which is a charming little piece, and has been over- 
shadowed by “* Rasselas.”” George Daniel’s ‘* Recollec- 
tions ’”’ have not before been published in book form; they 
are interesting, but would have been much better if Daniel 
had thought less of his style and more of Charles Lamb. 
The curious thing is that Johnson, who died sixteen years 
after Sterne, and Daniel, who belonged to the nineteenth 
century, are spiritually much more out of date and out of 
tune to us than *‘ Tristram Shandy.” ‘* The Fountains ”’ 
is a museum piece with some of the charm of old ivory or 
faded brocade; Daniel reminds one of those gigantic crystal 
candelabras suspended over an ottoman, as they used to 
be called, in a large nineteenth-century drawing room. But 
as I turned over Sterne, I lighted on the letter which he 
wrote to Dr. on January 30th, 1760, on the maxim, 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum, and I felt instantly that here 
was a mind which time had not mummified, ticketed, and 


docketed as an “‘ interesting specimen,”’ but was still alive 
to-day. 





* * * 


A word may be added about some of the other old 
books in new covers. The most interesting is ‘* Domestic 
Manners of the Americans,’”’ by Frances Trollope, with an 
introduction by Mr. Michael Sadleir (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Sadleir, in his biography of Trollope, gave an interest- 
ing account of this book, which was by the novelist’s 
mother, and was a best-seller when it was first published 
in 1832. It is a lively travel book, and still readable. Then 
Mr. Blackwell publishes ‘‘ An Ode to Scandal together with 
A Portrait,’? by Sheridan, edited by R. Crompton Rhodes 
(4s. 6d.); Messrs. Werner Laurie a facsimile edition of the 
famous Kilmarnock Burns (7s. 6d.); and Elkin Mathews 
Richard Burton’s *‘ The Kasidah ’’ (6s. boards, 7s. 6d. 
leather). 
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Just Published 


A Novelist’s Tour of the 
World 


VICENTE’ BLASCO IBANEZ 

Author of ‘ Ghe Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ 

A travel book by one who sees with the eye of the 
poet. The famous author takes us through India, 
China, Egypt, Japan, Hawaii, picturing their mar- 
vels, touching his modern pages with colour from 
their glowing pasts. A really charming book. 


Profusely Illustrated. 2s. net. 


FICTION. Just Published. 7s. 6d. net 


The House of the Talisman 


HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 
Author of ‘A Xan with his Back to the Gast.’ 


‘A recruit to the army of our novelists, not merely 
of distinguished promise, but of really brilliant 
performance. —Sunday Times. 


Passion and Peat 


A. DE CHATEAUBRIANT 
Awarded the Grand Prix du Reman de l’ Academie Francaise. 


‘“ Now comes a French epic of the soil. . . . a 


searing, clutching, powerfully moving piece of 
literary work.”—New York Times. 


Sleet and Candlelighi 
E. K. WOOLNER 


A first novel dealing with a girl's forced choice 
between two modes of life and the story of two 
loves that made the choice necessary. 


The Wife of Evelyn Strode 
LUCIEN SMITH 


“We have a secret marriage, perhaps the most 
unsuitable, most frankly passionate, and ‘most 
short-lived ever invented by any novelist.” 


—Birmingham Post. 
After All... 


MARY CAIR 

“The book will probably be popular; indeed, 
with further experience, Miss Cair may write a 
‘best seller.’ °° —Morning Post. 


Tomek the Sculptor, 
by ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPoTTs. 
The Secretary of State, 
by STEPHEN McKENNA. 
Sarati the Terrible, by Jean Vicnaup. 
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SISTER 
CARRIE 


By THEODORE DREISER. 7s. 6d. net: 


This is Theodore Dreiser's first novel. The present edition 
offers the full original text. The edition of Sister Carrie 
produced in England in 1901 was greatly abridged, over 
25,000 words being omitted. 


Uniform with 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY ss i0s. net. 


of which Edwin Muir said in the ** Nation” : 
“Obviously Theodore Dreiser is not only the most remark- 


able of the American novelists, but one of the most remark- 
able writers of our time.” 


RECENT FICTION: 








THE OLD COUNTESS 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, author of The Little 
French Girl. (2nd printing.) 7s. 6d. net. 


COUSIN GECRGINA 
By MRS. HICKS BEACH, author of eee 
3. 


+ net. 
THE SUN IN SPLENDOUR 
By THOMAS BURKE. (2nd printing.) 


SHIN DEEP 
By NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH. (2nd printing.) 7s. 6d. net. 


LIGHTEN @UR DARKNESS 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 


By JOHN DOS PASSOS. 7s. 6d. net. 
D. H. LAWRENCE: “The best modern book about New 
York I have read.” 


7s. 6d. net, 


7s. 6d. net. 


GENER A 








THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE 


By SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 15s. net. 
A PAGEANT OF INDIA 
By ADOLF WALEY. 15s. net. 


Outlook: “Mr. Waley’s stirring story of migrations and 
invasions, of war and conquests, of great dynasties and 
religions . . . is most attractive reading.’ 


THE SERVILE STATE 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. New Edition with a New 
Preface. 4s. 6d. net. 


HIST@RY OF THE MERTON ABBEY 
TAPESTRY WORKS: Founded by William 


Morris. 
By H. C. MARILLIER. Six plates in colour and 23 in 
half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 


THREE PLAYS 
By tessa ARCHER, with a preface by BERNARD 
HAW. 


10s. net. 


THE WANDEFING SCHOLARS 


By HELEN WADDELL. 2Is. net. 
OSCAR BROWNING 
&: By H. E. WORTHAM. Illustrated.’ 16s. net. 


PLAT@NISM AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE: 
eee Oy GEORGE SANTAYANA. 5s. net. 


THE @RIGINAL JERUSALEM GOSPEL: 
Being Essays on tre Document Q, 
By The Rev. J. M. C. CRUM. 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS: 


9s. net. 


A Study 
of the Apecalypse and the Fourth Gospel. 
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By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. 30s. net. 
ORANGE LONDON 
STREET BwWc. 28 
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REVIEWS 
FICTION 


Clara Barron. By HARVEY O'HIGGINS. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
A Man Beset. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Longest Shadow. By Jerrery E. JEFFERY. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Out of Darkness, By KENNETH INGRAM. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


The Lovely Ship. By Srorm JAMeson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Brother Saul. By DONN ByRNE. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 

The Empress Might-Have-Been. By OCTAVE AUBRY. Translated 
from the French by H. G. DwiGcHT. (Cape, 7s. 6d. 


ALL the volumes in this list except the last two, which are 
historical romances and accordingly in another class, are 
good average examples of the intelligent contemporary 
novel, show its characteristic virtues, and show so con- 
vincingly its insufficiency that it might never need to be 
written again. Its virtues are chiefly frankness, a sensi- 
bility pervasive rather than subtle, and a concern for form 
sufficient to keep out the digressions which marked the 
older, more leisurely novel. These merits are now so 
common, however, and are so seldom possessed in a super- 
lative degree, that we have become anesthetic to them ; and 
most noveis have accordingly a sort of deadness. As for 
the inadequacy of this kind of novel, it is to be seen in the 
fact that the relations in it are never worked out. Only 
one point of view is grasped, that of the hero ; and the other 
characters exist not as independent entities, but only as 
parts of the hero’s experience. The consequence is that there 
is no real drama; the subsidiary characters, not existing 
except as experiences of the hero, cannot come into conflict 
with him ; so that the whole external world in which such 
things happen, and in which people actually live, remains 
unevoked, Here, then, we are not in the realm of art, but 
perpetually on the road to it; always hoping, but never 
there. But the relations of the characters not being worked 
out to any solution, a personal solution for the main 
character must be discovered, leaving all the others as 
lay figures. This solution is always unreal, and it could 
be shown that in a novel it must always be so. 

It is only after making this reservation that one can 
praise these five novels. Like five out of every twenty or so, 
they show talent, honesty, and moderately conscientious 
workmanship. ‘‘ Clara Barron’’ is the best of the lot. 
Mr. O'Higgins sometimes writes very well, and he is con- 
cerned with deeper problems of personality than the others 
are. But nothing is accounted for satisfactorily, and the 
chief character remains a fascinating mystery to the end. 
The contingent merit of the story is clear ; it consists in a 
penetrating intuition of the enigmatic nature of personality, 
accompanied by no serious attempt to see where it takes us. 

In ‘‘A Man Beset”’ it is again the chief figure that 
matters ; Mr. Carruthers is concerned with his hero’s salva- 
tion alone, without showing much anxiety for the others. 
This partiality really puts the reader in a false position, 
for to him it cannot be peculiarly gratifying that Andrew 
Cardonald should be redeemed, when there is no sign that 
redemption is extended to anybody else. This lack of pro- 
portion, however, is not a fault particular to the author ; 
we find it in the three ensuing novels. In his portrayal of 
his hero, he is fairly successful, and certain of his scenes 
have an immediate, hard quality which is admirable. His 
incidental characters, which fade away quickly, as they 
always do out of novels of this kind, are vividly presented, 
but none of them is taken seriously enough. 

Mr. Kenneth Ingram’s first novel is vitiated by a fault 
happily absent from ‘‘A Man Beset.”’ It is that, writing 
like Mr. Carruthers of a spiritual problem of great impor- 
tance, he maintains a shy, unobtrusive air, a consideration 
for good form and for what people will say, which is alto- 
gether unsuited to his purpose. Even when his hero is 
seeing a vision of omnipotence and deity, there is always a 
‘*‘ perhaps *’ or a *‘ somehow *’ which turns everything into 
falsetto. The theme—the working out of a personal problem 
of conduct, apart from the War, but staged in the very 
middle of it—is striking enough. But Mr. Ingram has not 


” 
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risen to it ; he is better in straightforward description than 
in his more exalted scenes. 

The author of ‘‘ The Longest Shadow ”’ is more objective 
than the others, and his portraiture is accordingly more 
definite. The love affair between the sentimental hero and 
Judith Barrough is seen by a clear-sighted, realistic mind, 
and the portrait of Judith is full of acute observation. In 
what she says and does she is convincing ; but we have a 
feeling that Mr. Jeffery has never understood her ; and it 
is this that gives a journalistic air to the story. 

There are graphically written episodes in ‘‘ The Lovely 
Ship,’ but little more. The heroine is realy a number of 
characters: a child, a voung girl, a wife, a mother, a ship- 
builder and none of them has much connection with the 
others. Miss Jameson’s main fault is picturesqueness. She 
makes her characters do and say unexpected things the 
whole time, producing thus, without much approximation 
to truth, an illusion of bustle and vitality. This fault is 
largely answerable for the lack of development and 
coherence in the story. The minor characters are over- 
written so heavily that they sink under the load. 

Why Mr. Donn Byrne should mingle so much sentimen- 
tality with his learning, or so much learning with his 
sentimentality, is a mystery. He seems to know a good deal 
about his period ; yet so sickly is his style, so operatic his 
Brother Saul, that the relevance to either of the rise of 
Christianity or the decadence of the classical world seems 
very small. ‘The Empress Might-Have-Been”’ is a 
bourgeois French story about one of Napoleon’s mistresses, 
written contentedly in the worst taste, and very dull. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


BYZANTINE PORTRAITS 


Byzantine Portraits. By CHARLES DIEHL. Translated by HAROLD 
BELL. (Knopf. 21s.) 


BYZANTINE studies are indebted to Professor Charles Diehl, 
who is the rare combination of a scholar and an artist, a 
learned man who can write. Professor Diehl’s books on 
Byzantine history, life, and art have acquired for him an 
international reputation and the affectionate respect of 
many readers. In modern France his name is perhaps the 
most eminent among Byzantine specialists ; and when the 
Société des Belles Lettres recently inaugurated a library of 
Byzantine texts, the first volume—Michael Psellos’s amusing 
and valuable ‘‘ Chronographia ’’—was dedicated to Professor 
Diehl almost as a matter of course. One of his most popular 
books is here rendered into tolerable English, at the rather 
excessive price of a guinea, bound in violet covers which 
are doubtless meant to represent the imperial purple. The 
‘* purple ’? of Rome and Byzantium was, however, a rather 
deep crimson. 

As everybody knows, the account of the Byzantine 
Empire is the weakest part of Gibbon’s history ; but as he 
is still the greatest stylist who has written on the later 
Empire, he has misled readers in England for many years, 
especially as his gifts of irony and insinuation make the 
ecclesiastical portions of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall ’’ a joy for 
ever. It was not until the writings of Diehl, Bury, Schlum- 
berger, and others became widely diffused that ordinary 
readers began to understand how important Byzantium was 
in the history of the Middle Ages, and how marvellous was 
the civilization it created and upheld between the fifth and 
twelfth centuries. An empire which lasted a thousand years 
was something more than a scene of perpetual decadence ; 
a civilization so eminent in the arts and so rich in curious 
and striking personalities was far from negligible. If 
Byzantine Court life was corrupt and constantly soiled with 
murders and palace revolutions, the Greek Empire neverthe- 
less produced amazing men like the two Basils. Byzantine 
culture was too preoccupied with theology and with subtle 
metaphysical inquiries into the nature of the Deity (never 
really comprehended by the grosser Westerners), but it 
preserved many elements from Hellenic civilization, and 
even in the eleventh century a courtier’s flattering quota- 
tion from Homer was instantly recognized and applauded. 
The portraits in Professor Diehl’s book cover nearly six 
centuries, from Theodosius II. to the Comneni, and exhibit 
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Latest Volumes. 


Lars Porsena 
The Future of Swearing and Improper Language. By Rospert Gkaves. 


YZ Second impression nearly exhausted. ‘Goes uncommonly well end 
A ‘His highly entertaining essay is as full as the current standards 
Yy 


deserves to.’”—Observer. ‘‘ Not for squeamish readers.’’—Spectator. 


of printers and police will allow.”—New Statesman. ‘“ The wi'ter 


sails too near the wind.’’—Manciesier Dispatch. ‘“‘ No more amusingly unexpected contribution has been made to this series. A deliciously 


Y ironical affair.’’—bBystander. 
“3 ‘ : , . 

. Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. By CHRISTIAN BARMAN, 
Ve “A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished series.” 





Zs —Spectator. ‘‘ Most readable and reasonable. We can recommend 
WA it warmly.’—New Stulesman. 
A 
Y Pomona, or the Future of English. By Basi, DE SELINCOURT. 
‘The future of English is discussed fully and with fascinating 
interest.”’—Morning Posi. “Full of wise thoughts and lappy 
words.’—Times Literary Supplement 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By OLGA HartLey and 
Mrs. C. F. Leygut. ‘“ This is a clever and witty little volume in an 
entertaining series, and it makes enchanting reading.’’—Jimes 
Literary Supplement. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 
“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent prose style, this 
book wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, adding to the 
value of the series.’”’—Spectator. 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and Rhythm, By 
CoLLUM. ‘“ Has substance and thought in it. The author is very 
much alive to the movements of to-day.”—Spectator. “A very 
interesting account of the work of Sir Jagadis Bose.”—Ozford 
Magazine. 


Delphos, or the Future of International Language. By E. 
SYLVIA PANKHURST. ‘Equal to anything yet produced in this 
series. She states very simply and clearly what all thinking 
people must soon come to believe.’’—Spectator. “A very able 
summary.”’—Field. 


Janus, or the 


them to be impossible, useless or dangerous. 
objections to it. (May 18th). 
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‘Humour and style are beyond 


Conquest of 
By Professor W. McDoucatt, F.R.S., author of ‘‘ The Group Mind.” 

Reviews all the chief causes of War, and shows their roots to lie 
for the avoidance of War, such as education, arbitration, reduction of armaments, economic pacts, abolition of nationalism, etc., and shows 
Finally recommends an international air-force as the only remedy, and answers all 


criticism.’”—Irish Statesman. 


Gallio, or the lyranny of Science. By J. W. N. SULLIVAN. 
“This remarkable monograph ... his devastating summary of 
materialism, his insight into the puerilities of many psycho- 
analysts, his plea for poets and true seers. This pocket Novum 
Organum.”—Spectator. 


Socrates, or the Emancipation of Mankind. By H. F. Cari... 
‘ pevotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.’’—Jimes. 
‘** Deals with the trend of modern psychology in a way that grips 
the interest. We trust it will gain a wide circulation.”—Clarion. 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical Research. By E. N. 
BENNETT. ‘“‘A sane, temperate, and suggestive survey of a4 field 
of inquiry which is pushing to the front.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ His exposition of the case for psychic research is 
lucid and interesting.”-—Scotsman. : 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying Machine By OLIVER 
STEWART. ‘‘ There is nothing vague or sloppy in these imaginative 
forecasts.’—Daily News. “A strong counterblast to Neon.”’— 
Evening Standard. ‘Delightfully funny, and there are reslly 
sensible ideas behind the jesting.’’—Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and To-morrow. By Davip 
OcKHAM. Shows how the control of the Press has largely passed 
into the hands of five men and the dangers involved in this 
trustification. (Just published.) 


Rusticus, or the Future of the Countryside. By MartTIN S. 
BricGcs. Attributes much of the blame for the desecration of our 
counties to the petrol-engine, but recognises other causes. Makes 
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THE NATION 
some of the most remarkable characters who occupied the 
Byzantine throne or were connected with its destinies. 

The book opens with a general account of the life of a 
Byzantine Empress, showing the importance of women in 
this government. The first portrait is one of the most 
interesting of all. The subject is Athenais, the beautiful 
daughter of Leontius, professor at the University of Athens, 
who was chosen as the wife of the Emperor Theodosius. 
Often the Emperor's bride was chosen in the fairy-tale 
manner, by assembling the most beautiful maidens of the 
empire in a room of the imperial palace, from whom the 
Emperor made his choice. Athenais, who changed her 
name to Eudocia, seems to have been found in this way. 
But what is so interesting is the conflict between 
Christianity and Hellenic culture in her personality ; she 
was a sort of minor Hypatia who eventually yielded to the 
persuasions of revealed wisdom and abandoned the rational 
follies of the Greeks. She was the author of a poem about 
St. Cyprian of Antioch, which is a dramatic presentation of 
the victory of Christianity over the pagan gods. 

After Eudocia, we have Theodora, the actress-wife of 
Justinian, whose name has been made familiar and her 
character aspersed by the Secret History of Procopius. 
While inclined to think that Procopius exaggerates, M. Diehl 
maintains the generally accepted outlines of Theodora’s 
curious career from prostitute to empress, though he brings 
out her great abilities as a ruler. We then pass to the 
eighth century, to the Empress Irene, who aided so much in 
the restoration of image-worship after the Iconoclast re- 
formation. Theoctista, a woman of less exalted rank, is 
tvpical of the aristocratic and middle-class women, whose 
strength of character and rigid principle were so important 
to the strength of the Empire. Theoctista was like the most 
conscientious sort of Roman or British matron, with the 
same overwhelming sense of duty, and, in addition, a 
powerful religious fanaticism which made _ her the 
irresistible tyrant of everyone with whom she came in 
contact. The Blessed Theodora, of the ninth century, was 
responsible for the death of one hundred thousand heretics ; 
since she was also instrumental in securing the final 
triumph of the images, she was canonized by a grateful 
Church. The series of the Empresses is then broken with 
portraits of Basil the Macedonian, the great adventurer who 
saved the empire from destruction, and of Leo the Wise and 
his unlucky marriages. Imperial women are the subjects 
f the essays on Theophano, Zoe Porphyrogenita, and Anna 
Dalassena, the mother of the Comneni. Theophano was a 
beautiful creature, the wife of three succeeding emperors, 
one of whom she poisoned. Zoe and Theodora, the nieces 
of the great Basil Il. and daughters of his brother, the 
trivial Constantine VIII., are among the most peculiar of 
all these strange women. They had been brought up until 
the age of fifty in the strictest seclusion and chastity, and 
then suddenly one day these two old maids found themselves 
saluted with the title of Basilissa. Their conduct was 
human. Zoe, who was pretty and still remarkably well- 
preserved, immediately went in for matrimony with great 
enthusiasm ; Theodora remained proper. Zoe’s love affairs 
and the general incompetence of these two ladies invoived 
the Empire in some unfortunate adventures. In strong 
contrast is Anna Dalassena, mother of a dynasty, one of 
ambitious, strong-minded women with prodigious 
character who by sheer will-power bend men and even 
events to their own ends. She lived to see her son Emperor. 
One or two other essays provide glimpses of Byzantine life 
in less exalted circles, and remind the reader that the 
strength or weakness of empires depends upon the virtues 
of people whose names and lives go unrecorded in history. 
The real grandeur of Byzantium was founded, not upon 
these exotic inhabitants of the palace, but upon the great 
middle classes who supplied for so many centuries the 
leaders for the army, navy, and civil service. Without them, 
even Basil the Macedonian would have been impotent. 

Thus, in a comparatively short book, and in a series of 
delightfully written studies (most inadequately interpreted 
in this rapid survey) Professor Diehl has contrived to give 
an admirable résumé of Byzantine history. These 
Byzantine Portraits are an excellent introduction to a more 
extended study of the history of the Greek Empire. 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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A VERY DISAGREEABLE BENEFACTOR 


A Constitutional King: George I. By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY. 
Murray. 18s.) 


Sir H. IMBerT-TERRY has performed a very disagreeable task 
with considerable gusto. Historians have very naturally 
avoided George I. They may have been glad of him, but 
they could hardly be proud of their singularly revolting 
makeshift, who, as his biographer says, owes everything to 
history, while history owes nothing to him. It was obviously 
impossible for our Whig historians to make much of 
George I., for, after all, he represented the triumph of their 
politique, this insufferable German, who seemed admirably 
fitted to fulfil the réle of a royal nonentity. Sir H. Imbert- 
Terry has the advantage of being a historical Tory, and 
can thus let himself go about his subject without being 
hampered by his principles. 

His book is also happy in the moment of its publication. 
The reaction against Whigs and Whiggism is now complete, 
and his readers will be delighted with the amount of tradition 
he has been able to cut. His book is really a continuation 
of his Life of Charles II., and is the antithesis to it. 

Charles was an English monarch, whose policy, though 
perhaps not always dictated by the highest motives, never- 
theless represented English interests. With the triumph of 
the Whigs, the interests of England were continually being 
sacrificed to Continental diplomacy. First of all, we were 
dragged into the perfectly unnecessary War of the Spanish 
Succession, which was forced on Louis by William III., now 
sure of the support of England, and, curiously enough, the 
coming of the German puppet dragged us into elaborate 
schemes for Hanoverian domination in North Germany. 
This is the real weakness of the Whigs. Their puppets had 
an unpleasant capacity for coming to life, and it needed a 
really great statesman to hold them in check, a statesman 
who was not forthcoming till Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
strong enough to crush the Hanoverians, and then omni- 
potent through the triumph of the Whigs and the use of 
boundless corruption, free to take up the threads of British 
policy where Charles I. had dropped them. The great 
Whig revolution, which may be said roughly to have ex- 
tended from the death of Charles II. to the middle of the 
reign of George I., led in truth to the domination of England 
by the Continent. 

Such is the view of Sir H. Imbert-Terry, and a view, I 
think, which it is difficult to controvert, though it is hard 
to see how this interlude could well have been avoided. 
Even Sir H. Imbert-Terry, though he does not like doing it, 
has to admit that the Old Pretender was impossible by 1714. 
An attempt to find a Savoyard King, which would have been 
far less offensive, also broke down, and we were left with 
George I. 

A more odious necessity could hardly have been forced 
on us. George, though all his life he knew he was in the 
running for the British Crown, never learned one word of 
English, or took the slightest interest in England, though 
the Prince of Wales made himself more popular by stammer- 
ing out a few sentences with a “ bluff Westphalian accent ’’! 
Further, he seems to have been really successful in separat- 
ing lust and personal affection. His treatment of his 
mother, his wife, and his children was uniformly disgust- 
ing. True, he was fond of the opera, but his conduct in the 
theatre (he would place his hideous mistresses in front of 
his box, while he himself remained behind in obscurity) 
failed to commend him even to music-lovers. Sir H. Imbert- 
Terry would fain make out that he was also well-nigh 
imbecile, but here he is not quite so successful. The 
Hanoverian displomacy is so tortuous, obscure, and tedious 
that it is difficult to follow it, but either George or his 
Ministers were pretty successful in their schemes for the 
aggrandizement of Hanover. Sir H. Imbert-Terry wishes us 
to believe that this was mere good luck on their part and 
mere bad luck on the part of the far cleverer Alberoni that 
his schemes broke down altogether. Sir H. Imbert-Terry is 
so shrewd in his judgments that no one would differ from 
him lightly, but the verdict must remain, I think, ‘‘ not 
proven.’’ The King did nothing for England except exist. 
But as he never pretended to take any interest in the place 
he can hardly be blamed for this. Certainly, when he 


finally left the scene and his heritage had been seized by 
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Walpole, a definite change had come over the body politic. 
The House of Commons had replaced the House of Lords, 
but the battle with the prerogative was not yet over. Had 
George IJI. been rather cleverer than he was, the Whig com- 
promise might yet have been undone. Even as it was, the 
situation did not become clear, till, as Mr. Keith Feiling 
has recently pointed out, Lord Liverpool finally asserted 
Cabinet rule against George IV. Eventually it was the 
Tories who stereotyped the principles of Whiggism. 

Sir H. Imbert-Terry has written a _ wise political 
biography, which is rendered amusing by social and per- 
sonal gossip. On the whole, however, he will not have 
greatly altered pre-existing opinion. George I. was a dis- 
agreeable necessity, which many wished, but were at the 
last moment unable, to avoid. To restart the religious war 
would have been worse. The ultimate blame, though one 
looks like a Whig for saving so, rests with James II. 
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MR. HARRIS AND THE RIFIS 


France, Spain, and the Rif. By Water B. Harris. (Arnold. 
21s. 

Tue history of France, Spain, and the Rif is an important 
and dramatic incident in contemporary international affairs 
which has rightly attracted attention in England, though this 
country is not one of the parties immediately concerned. 
Serious English—or, for that matter, French and Spanish— 
students of events in Morocco, for many years past, will 
have learnt to rely upon Mr. Harris’s dispatches in the 
Times, and will not need a reviewer to certify the value of 
his new book—which re-tells the story of the Rif, from 1904 
to 1926, as seen in perspective, now that this chapter of 
history is closed, by an observer who is both understanding 
and sympathetic and who is not (as so often happens) robbed 
of intellectual detachment by having obtained a peculiarly 
close view of the events as they unrolled themselves. 

Mr. Harris does, in fact, combine just those virtues of 
heart and head which are required for writing this book as 
it should be written. His first virtue is his unaffected detesta- 
tion of the cruelty and waste of war in general and of this 
Rif War in particular—a virtue which is impressive because 
Mr. Harris is a practical student of politics with so strong a 
sense for political realities and so sound a political judgment 
that he has been consulted, at certain critical moments, by 
some of the principal actors in the drama, who found in 
him a wise as well as a disinterested adviser. The author’s 
second virtue is his discerning goodwill towards all the 
nations and individuals concerned. He has a strong belief 
in the potentialities of the Berber race (especially, perhaps, 
of the Rifi members of it). A long and closa acquaintance 
with the Berbers has led him to the conclusion that they are 
essentially a European stock, and that only historical acci- 
dents have retarded them from developing the capacities for 
civilization which the kindred peoples beyond the Straits of 
Gibraltar have developed already. This is, in fact, one of 
the main threads in the book. Yet that conviction has not 
betraved Mr. Harris into taking a sentimental view of the 
movement organized by Abd-el-Krim for Rifian indepen- 
dence. After narrating the Rifis’ extraordinary feats of arms 
under the leadership of Abd-el-Krim; as well as the extra- 
ordinary diplomatic blunders of their leader, which ultimately 
deprived their military prowess of its political reward, 
he puts forward, and very forcibly argues, the view that. 
even if Abd-el-Krim had won, his countrymen would merely 
have exchanged inter-tribal anarchy for the tyranny of an 
individual autocrat, because the movement for independence 
was premature. Thus Mr. Harris does not take the personal 
tragedy of Abd-el-Krim as being a tragedy, of the same 
finality, for the Rifi people. He evidently feels that they have 
an assured future, and that in the end they may even turn 
out the better for going through a slow and hard schooling. 
Yet this, again, does not lead him to depreciate Abd-el-Krim, 
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whose ability and disinterestedness, up to a certain point, 
he carefully appraises. This discriminating sympathy ex- 
tends to all the principal individuals who pass across the 
stage. It is easy enough, of course, to feel sympathy for 
an attractive man of genius like Marshal Lyautey ; but Mr. 
Harris extends it in due measure to the Marquis de Estella; 
and even that hardened old ruffian Raisuli—who once crossed 
Mr. Harris’s path in an exceedingly unpleasant way—is pre- 
sented to us as a tragic figure in his last exit when, unbend- 
ing in spirit, he is carried away captive to die in his younger 
rival’s power. 

Mr. Harris shows the same humane attitude in judging 
peoples. It is easy, again, to praise the French in Morocco 
for their enlightened policy (unhampered by the race preju- 
dice of Anglo-Saxondom), as well as for their ability and 
bravery in war, and Mr. Harris gives them their full meed 
of praise (without omitting to estimate their share of respon- 
sibility for the outbreak—so disastrous and so obviously pre- 
ventible—of hostilities between the French and the Rifi forces 
in the spring of 1925). It is more difficult to sympathize, as 
he does, simultaneously with the Spaniards and with the 
Rifis. Mr. Harris’s charity towards both these peoples comes 
out when he has occasion to touch upon their respective 
atrocities (no atrocities, by the way, seem to be alleged 
against the French). One of the most hopeful things men- 
tioned in the book is that the traditional barbarities of the 
Spanish troops have been discountenanced and apparently 
effectively put an end to by the Dictator. Mr. Harris evidently 
feels that there has been a profound change for the better 
in the outlook, policy, and behaviour of the Spaniards in 
Morocco, and this is of good omen for the future. The French 
Republic’s “horses and men did, by a military tour de force 
in 1925-6, succeed in setting the Spanish Humpty-Dumpty on 
his wall again. Will he once more slide off it, sooner or 
later, now that the strong arm of France is withdrawn? 
Evidently Mr. Harris thinks that the new era of the Spanish 
sub-protectorate in Northern Morocco, which began in 1926 
with the collapse of Abd-el-Krim and with the effective occu- 
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pation, for the first time, of almost the entire Spanish zone 
by the Spanish armies, has been inaugurated under much 
better auspices than the era which began with the Anglo- 
French and Franco-Spanish agreements of 1904-5. Mr. 
Harris’s countrymen at home, being as well disposed as he 
is to Rifis, Spaniards, and French alike, will sincerely hope 
that he may prove right; and since he is certainly, of all 
living Englishmen, the best instructed in Moroccan affairs, 
we may cherish this hope with some confidence. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 


WHEN DIPLOMACY GIVES UP ITS DEAD 


Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. GoocH. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. GoocH is probably the only man who could have written 
this masterly book. It is primarily a book of reference 
Which no student or historian of the war and the foreign 
policy which begat and issued from the war can do without. 
The work originated in a paper read by Dr. Gooch to the 
British Institute of International Affairs a little more than 
four years ago. The paper has been expanded and brought 
up to date until it now makes a volume of over two hundred 
pages. It is a survey of all the documents, books, and 
articles, published since the outbreak of the war, which 
throw any important light upon the diplomatic history of 
that period which lies between the accession of the last 
German Emperor and the Treaty of Versailles. 

F2w people whose business has not led them to investi- 
gate themselves the mass of published material have any 
idea of the extent to which in the last ten years diplomacy 
iias given up its dead. In bulk the mass is enormous; its 
liistorical importance is unmeasurable. The opening of the 
archives in Russia, Germany, and Austria has put at the 
disposal of contemporaries first-hand historical material 
Which normally would not have been available for genera- 
tions after the principal actors were dead. The diplomatic 


sea has thus given up not only the dead, but the living, and 
this has again had a repercussion upon the extent and 
importance of the revelations. For the opening of the 


irchives has called for some explanation of their actions 
from the principal actors, and thus a long series of bulky 
apologias in German, French, English, and Russian has 
flowed from Emperors, Kings, Field-Marshals, Admirals 
and statesmen. 

The enormous bulk of this material, let alone the con 
fusion of tongues in which it has been given to the world, 
is bewildering, not only to the ordinary man, but to the 
expert. Dr. Gooch has done a work which enables one to 
smooth out the confusion and eliminate the bewilderment. 
He takes the material country by country, publication by 
publication, and gives a short account of the most important 
of the publications and revelations. His survey is extra- 
ordinarily clear and concise ; not a point is missed nor a 
word wasted. The completeness of the survey is amazing 

A few points "’ in the colossal ‘‘ Erinnerungen ”’ of Ernest 
von Plener are duly noticed, and even an obscure military 
rr naval attaché does not slip through the meshes of Dr. 
Gooch’'s net, if he has seen or heard anything of real 
importance. 

The book is, as we have said, primarily a work of refer- 


ence. But, unlike mest works of reference, it can be read 
straight through with keen interest by anyone with some 
knowledge of foreign policy And when so read, it gives 


one a remarkable bird’s-eye view of the problems of respon- 
sibility and war-guilt which have agitated so many ‘“ good 
Europeans.’’ Dr. Gooch, all through the book, does not con- 
ceal his own opinions, and in his last chapter he briefly 
states his conclusions with regard to the outbreak of 
the war and the responsibility of statesmen. Few impartial! 
servers will disagree with his last two sentences :— 
‘Though they (the statesmen) may be acquitted of the 
inexpiable crime deliberately starting the avalanche, 
they must jointly bear the reproach of having chosen the 
path which led to the abyss. The outbreak of the Great 
War, however, is the condemnation not only of the per- 
formers who sirutted for a brief hour across the stage, but 
above all of the international anarchy which they inherited 
and which they did little to abate.” 
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LESSONS IN CHAUCER 
Chaucer. By GEORGE H. COWLING. (Methuen. 6s. 


THE reviewer may sometimes be pardoned for shutting a book 
with the not unfriendly question: ‘t Who is intended to read 
this? ’’ Mr. Cowling’s ‘‘ Chaucer ”’ is a book of instruction, 
but whom it is designed to instruct is not clear, and the 
author does not enlighten us. Is he writing for members of 
the Chaucer Society ; or for those who, without being Middle 
English scholars, read Chaucer with pleasure and have some 
acquaintance with his literary background; or for those 
who contrive on occasion to imply a knowledge of Chaucer’s 
works without ever having read them; or finally for that 
percentage of the population (approximating so sadly to a 
hundred) who cheerfully admit that they have never read 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales’? and do not intend to? The trouble 
is that Mr. Cowling’s book has the form and weight, but not 
the content, of a book of popular instruction. It ought, one 
feels, to do something to lift Chaucer from his position of 
dusty honour on the top bookshelf and give him the freedom 
of the library table. But Mr. Cowling has not written that 
kind of book. To be blunt, his work will be uncommonly 
hard going for anyone who has not a fair knowledge of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century European literature. Its 
tone is severe and scholarly, it shows a formidable devotion 
to information, and yet it falls short of being a solid work of 
scholarship. It will in fact serve as an invaluable handbook 
for a student embarking on a close study of Chaucer. Mr. 
Cowling gives many proofs of his qualification for this task. 
He has evidently done much independent work on the texts, 
and is quite capable of differing from high authorities (even 
the ‘‘ redoubtable Skeat ’’ himself) with confidence and point. 
His knowledge of Chaucer’s literary sources is profound. 
Indeed the common reader may object that it is a thought 
too profound, for the question which Mr. Cowling loves to 
answer in connection with any poem is: ‘‘ What had 
Chaucer been reading to make him write this? ’’ rather than: 
‘‘ What is this poem’s worth in terms of the poet’s living 
experience? ’’ This is not to say that Mr. Cowling does not 
appreciate Dan Chaucer the man. He does; but he is a 
scholar first, a critic second, and a biographer not at all. 
His main defect is that he instructs without charm, and this 
handicaps severely his short account of Chaucer’s life, with 
which the book opens. Probably every fact which has come 
to light concerning Chaucer is mentioned here: the narrative 
is stuffed with names, dates, wars, journeys, employments, 
and amounts of Royal payments. But the hand which sets 
a train of facts in motion of their own vitality is absent ; the 
picture never composes ; and Chaucer, of great English poets 
the one most evidently shaped to the bluff norm of English 
character, never emerges as the brother of us all. 

On the other hand, Mr. Cowling’s account of the Chaucer 
canon and chronology is of great interest in itself, and is 
also an excellent introduction to the intricate labours of 
those who try to determine exactly what and when a poet 
wrote in the days before the mechanical preservative of 
printers’ ink. Not a single manuscript in Chaucer’s hand 
survives, but there are seventy different manuscript copies of 
the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,’ and Mr. Cowling leaves us in no 
doubt of the multitudinous mischiefs of copyists, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of textual or 
chronological agreement. He himself has made a careful 
analysis of the rhyme structure and the position of the pause 
in the Chaucerian seven-line stanza, and is thus led to some 
interesting suggestions for the relative dates of several poems 
on which no direct evidence is available. 

The researches of scholars sometimes have all the elegant 
remoteness of (let us say) a proposition in the theory of 
numbers. Mr. Cowling’s determination of the date and 
allegorical meaning of ‘‘ The Complainte of Mars” is a 
delightful example. He had strong suspicions that the con- 
junction of Venus and Mars in Taurus, described in this 
poem, symbolizes the loves of John Holland and Elizabeth of 
Lancaster, which scandalized the Court in 1386. But Chaucer 
was a keen astronomer, and had probably seen the planets 
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Contents Include : | 


The Bank of England and European 
Reconstruction. 


BY 


The Right Hon. Philip Snowden, M.P. 


Mr. Snowden states that “the Bank of England, under the direction of Mr. 
Montagu Norman, has been the instrument which has brought the bankrupt and 
financially ruined Europe from chaos to some measure of financial stability and | 
commercial prosperity... . I believe that if he remains a few years longer as Governor 
of the Bank, he will be able, through his great influence and the confidence reposed i in I 

| 

| 








him, to prevent the smaller nations of Europe from going to war with each other.” 


Mr. Snowden says that the Bank of England is in a singular position ; “it is perhaps 
the greatest moral authority in the world, and at the same time a financial institution | 
of impregnable stability. 





O 


Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Fis Books. ow 





BY " 
. © 
Joseph Caillaux. 

This article is a brilliant character sketch of Mr. Churchill from the standpoint’of a i 
foreign statesman. lt also contains many interesting personal reminiscences and ob- 5 

servations upon political affairs in France in the years preceding the War when M. ‘| B 

Caillaux_ was Prime Minister. M. Caillaux makes a remarkable onslaught upon the {| yA 
various English and French generals responsible for the policy of attrition, and he argues lj > 
that it is the duty of Governments to lead in war as well as in peace, and not to dele- | B . 
gate all their powers to military chiefs “ fondly imagining and trying to make people | fo 
believe a Napoleon is in command.” | % 
| 

THE BANKER will be sent post free for 1/3 to any address in’ th | Kf 
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world on application to Eyre and Spottiswoodz, Limited, 9, East Harding | 
Street, London, E.C.4. | 
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swimming together in an April dawn not long before he wrote 
the poem. Dr. Crommelin, of Greenwich Observatory, was 
therefore called in to solve the problem: in what years 
between 1370 and 1400 could the conjunction in Taurus be 
clearly seen? Mathematics returned the triumphant answer: 
** Only in 1385 "’: and the literary q.e.d. is almost irresistible. 
The humour of this ‘would have been after Chaucer’s own 
heart. He would probably have made ‘* The Chaucer 
Scholar’s Tale ”’ of it. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 


SAIL HO! 


The Brotherhood of the Sea. By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. (Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d.) 

Historic Ships. By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Fighting Merchantmen (Tales from Hakluyt). By COMMANDER 
R. B. BopbILLy, R.N. (Heath Cranton. 10s. 6d. 

A General History of the Pirates. By CAPTAIN CHARLES JOHNSON. 
Edited by PHILIP GOssE. Vol. II. (Cayme Press. 30s. 


Tue manufacture of books about the sea has become a 
recognized industry since the war, and a sudden recognition 
of the approaching disappearance of the sailing vessel 
stimulated public interest in nautical matters. Nocraftsman 
engaged in satisfying this demand has been more successful 
than Mr. Chatterton, who can always be relied on to pro- 
duce a popular article at a reasonable price. Some of us 
may Wish that he would take a little more trouble with his 
writing, and not be quite so laboriously breezy ; but he 
knows a good tale when he sees it, and a real love of the 
sea and of sailors gives the right flavour to his work. 

In this volume he has collected a goodly sheaf of adven- 
tures at sea, in peace and in war, ranging from the wreck 
of the ‘**‘ Wager,’’ Anson’s ill-fated consort, to the rescue 
of the ‘* Antinoe’s”’ crew by the ‘* President Roosevelt.”’ 
To many readers, the most interesting part of the book will 
be his account of the services of small craft in the Great 
War—the drifters of the Auxiliary Patrol, the impudently 
successful Italian motor torpedo-boats. These are phases 
of the great struggle of which too little is known. Some of 
the earlier chapters are inclined to drag ; but Mr. Chatter- 
ton tells well his best story—the epic of the ‘ Antinoe.” 
There are many illustrations from old prints. 

Mr. Holland deals with special types, and individual 
ships that have representative interest—the Viking long- 
ships, the caravels of Columbus, the ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ the 
North Atlantic Packets, and many others. It is rather a pity 
that he appears to have consulted no authority for the 
Elizabethan period later than Froude, with the result that 
his account of the Armada bristles with inaccuracies. He 
has other lapses; it is quite untrue, for instance, that 
American ships were preferred in the China tea-trade after 
the British shipbuilders had really mastered the art of 
building clippers. This, however, matters little. ‘* Historic 
Ships,” with its pleasant, easy style, and its jolly pictures 
in colour and black-and-white by Manning de V. Lee, is a 
first-rate gift-book, and just the book to send the lucky 
recipient in search of further sea knowledge elsewhere. 

Commander Bodilly’s tales from Hakluyt are not, one 
is thankful to say, intended as a substitute for the original. 
They are intended rather as an introduction to Hakluyt 
himself, and to give some idea of what he has to tell us, to 
those who have no time for extensive reading. They are not 
so much a paraphrase as a condensation ; the stories of 
fighting, exploration, and adventure being given, so far as 
possible, in Hakluyt’s own words. Maps of the voyages are 
included, and many readers will have reason to thank 
Commander Bodilly for his skilful performance of a difficult 
task. 

The first volume of the Cayme Press edition of Captain 
Johnson's ‘‘ General History of the Pirates’”’ has already 
been noticed in these pages, and it is enough to say that 
Volume II. contains the three original plates of Blackbeard, 
Captain Roberts, and the two female pirates, Ann Bonny 
and Marvy Read, and that Alexina Ogilvie’s woodcuts are as 
spirited as before, and as clever in recapturing the 
eighteenth-century touch. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


THERE are two subjects which ever since the end of the war 
have been capable of arousing interest when more sensa- 
tional but ephemeral events are lacking, and their fascina- 
tion shows no signs of abating. One is, of course, Bolshevist 
Russia, and the other the Inter-Allied war debts, with 
Fascism as a good third. Curiosity about the Soviet is in- 
satiable: And did you once see Trotsky plainly? And did he 
stop and speak to you? How strange that seems, though 
now hardly new. Anyone who has been to Moscow is sure 
of a hearing, and as everyone who visits that extraordinary 
place has his existing prejudices (or ideals) strengthened, no 
unbiased account is ever available for the non-travelled 
and they read on hopefully. 

Mr. William Pickens, for instance, writing in ‘* The Re- 
view of Nations, an Organ for Pan-Humanism and Spiritual 
Freedom,’’ notes with pleasure ‘‘ Nobody takes off his hat 
to anybody else in Russia . students may smoke in the 
presence of the head of the school . . . a private soldier may 
ask a general for a cigarette... the peace officers on the 
streets must not be called policemen... .’’ On the other 
hand, one of the ‘‘ emigration ’’—Mr. Basil Shulgin who was 
smuggled into Russia, and has written a book about his 
experiences, one chapter of which is translated by Sir 
Bernard Pares in “ The Slavonic Review ’’—saw things 
quite differently: “‘ By studying the slip I made out that a 
night in a sleeping car with soft cushions, booked place and 
ticket, costs about 30 roubles, or 15 dollars, a very suitable 
price for workmen and peasants...we... passed 
through several stations where it seemed some people or 
other were chattering their teeth outside my carriage, just as 
{ did abroad.’’ Mr. Huntly Carter, writing in ‘‘ The Socio- 
logical Review’ describes the miserable life of Russian 
scientists, Mr. William White in ‘*‘ Scribner’s ’’ describes the 
crowds of worshippers which nightly pass before Lenin’s 
effigy. So once again a choice of views is open to us. Mr. 
C. H. Herford’s article in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ on 
** The Culture of Bolshevist Russia,’’ comes as a relief after 
these contradictory personal experiences, and contains some 
interesting facts. There are besides in the ‘‘Slavonic Review”’ : 
‘ Soviet Family Law,’’ by Baron Meyendorff, ‘‘ Taxation in 
Soviet Russia,’’ by Dr. Margaret Miller, and ‘‘ Russia and 
Mongolia,’’ by Prince Lobanov-Rostovsky. Signor Angelo 
Crespi contributes to the Fascist discussion with ‘ Reality 
and Myth Concerning Fascist Italy ’’ in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review.’ For the great debit argument, Mr. Ralph Strass- 
burger attacks with ‘*‘ The Debt Question: an American 
View’? (‘‘ Review of Nations’’), and Mr. George Glasgow 
retorts with ‘‘ A Matter of Arithmetic,’’ a criticism of Mr. 
Mellon’s recent statements on the Continent (‘‘ Contempor- 
ary Review’). Other articles on Foreign Affairs are ‘‘ Ger- 
many in Europe,’’ by ‘‘ Augur,”’ and ‘‘ President Masaryk: 
an Appreciation,’’ by Mr. Robert Machray, both in the 
** Fortnightly.” 

On Home Affairs there are ‘‘ Mr. Churchill's Third 
Budget,’ by Mr. F. W. Hirst (‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’), 
and ‘‘ Can Lloyd George Come Back?” by Mr. James Cor- 
bett (‘* Fortnightly °’). 

In the ‘‘ Calcutta Review,’’ the organ of Calcutta Uni- 
versity, Dr. Manley O. Hudson is writing a series of articles 
on ‘‘ The Role of the League of Nations in World Society.”’ 
Mr. Priyaranjan Sen writes in the same paper on ‘‘ Public 
Movements in Bengal as Channels of Western Influence.”’ 
But the most interesting item is ‘‘ The Toilet of Radha,”’ 
put into charmingly naive English by Mr. Tamonash 
Chandra Das Gupta, which brings us from politics to poetry. 

‘The New Criterion’? has now become the ‘ Monthly 
Criterion ’’ and has changed from white to mustard yellow 
in the process, otherwise, beyond the welcome fact that it 
will arrive every month instead of once a quarter, it is not 
to change. ‘* The ‘ Criterion’ will retain the benefit of its 
experience as a quarterly. Rather than publish every month 
brief notes of events in music, art, and the drama, we pro- 
pose to preserve in the chronicles the quarterly point of 
view. * This is reassuring to admirers of the ‘ Cri- 
terion’? who would have regretted the ‘‘ speeding-up ”’ to 
monthly standards of its leisurely and distinguished critical 
department. The present number contains a translation 


of a short story called ‘‘ Two of the Red Cross,’’ from the 
Swedish of Anna Lenah Elgstrom, the second part of 
‘* Poetry and Religion,’’ by M. Jacques Maritain, and three 
poems by Mr. Harold Monro. 

Mr. Middleton Murry announces that the ‘ Adelphi” 
will come to an end with the next number, which completes 
the fourth volume, but proposes, if he receives sufficient sup- 
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EDU‘ CATIONAL. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


An examination will be held on the 26th, 27th and 28th May, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for com- 
petition to candidates between the ages of 12 and 14} years. 
Emeluments of a nominal value are attached to these Scholar- 
ships ; such emoluments may be increased at the discretion of the 
Governors up to a maximum of £120 per annum according to 
(1) the standard of attainment of any candidate and the promise 
shown by him, and (2) the financial position of the parents. 
Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the School without further examination provided 
that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill Schcol, 
London, N.W.7. 














WENTWORTH. 


RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(College Road, Bournemouth.) 


PUBLIC 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay Entrance Scholarships. 
rospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


A FRIENDS’ SOARDING SCHOO. 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGA sad SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIE i boys. Special 
system of SMALL SEPARATE HOU SEs with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 


edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. Principal: Herzn T. Nemp, M.A. 
(Mancbester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 
Studentsa are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasties, 
Games, &c. Feea £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
@7, Lansdowne Road, Redford. 


RENOGOMB COLLEGE. 


N ENDOWED BOARDING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills for 
é boys from ten to eighteen, educating boys of every social class. Moderate 
tees. For illustrated prospectus apply to Headmaster, J. H. Simpson, M.A., 
Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


ATERHAM SCHOOL (SURREY) 
Head Master: Mr. ALLan P. Morrram. 
For details of Fees, Entrance Scholarships, &c., apply to the Scheol 
Secretary, 81, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C.4. 








ST: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co - 

Educational). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time- 
tables, self-government, usual school examinations, preparation for the 
Universities. Boarding houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; 
vegetarian diet. Montessori and Junior House for children 8—10 years. Particu- 
lars apply to Principal, H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 





ose TOO DELICATE TO RETURN ORDINARY SCHOOL 
RECEIVED ANY TIME. Abundant food, sunshine, sea-air, outdoor 
study. simple play in private fields, daily baths, bring renewed health and 
educational progress. Boys, 6—12. Girls, any age. Doctor’s certificate required. 
(No mental or consumptives), Photos. Principal, Rocklands, East Hill, 
Hastings. 
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TOURS, WHERE TO STAY, &c. 


K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
3 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel. Perfect Sanita- 
tion; tireproof tloors; Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, breakfast, 


and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on application. Telegrams : 
“ Bookcraft, London.” - , 





REF ORMED INNS. 

SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST (gratis) of 170 INNS AND 

. HOTELS managed by the PropLe’s 
House AssociaTion, Lrp. * 


REFRESHMENT 


P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193, Regent Srreet, W.1. 





BIRLING GAP HOTEL, EASTDEAN 
. B (Nr. EASTBOURNE). 
UNGALOW HOTEL on the South Downs, at the foot of the 
first of the SEVEN SISTERS Cliffs. 
Nine-Hole Golf Course adjoining. Bathing. 
One mile from South Down Motor ’Bus Service. 





\ BRO: AD? NO and YES. But those blue mountain peaks slung 
around the bay, the hanging gardens fringing the sea with palm and mimosa, 

the gaily colour-washed buildings on the little quay, the foreign tongue——? 
Merely Welsh. The actual place a_ private peninsula between Harlech and 
Criccieth. The Secretary, Portmeirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, N. Wales, will 
send illustrated particulars of accommodation in the Hotel, Ship, or cottages. 


LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A COURSE of Four Lectures (which will have special reference 
4 to Schemes prepared by the Lecturer), entitled ‘* NATIONAL, 
REGIONAL AND TOWN DEVELOPMENT PLANNING,” will be given (with 
lantern iliustralions) by Mr. W. H. McLEAN, M.Inst.C.E.. M.T.P.L, M.Inst.M. 
and Cy.E. (Member of the Regional Planning Advisory Council for Scotland, 
and late of the Sudan and Egyptian Government Services), at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street,, W.C.1), on TUESDAYS, MAY 10th, 
With, 2:ith and Bist, 1927, at 5. 30° p.m. At the’ First Lecture the 
Chair will be take n by Dr. Andrew Balfour, C.B., C.M.G., M.D. (Director of the 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT ae 


ET. 
EDW "IN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











“UNIV ERS! ry OF LONDON. 





A COURSE of Three Lectures entitled ‘‘PROBLEMS OF 

* MENTAL WORK ” will be given by PROFESSOR A. MICHOTTE (Pro- 
fessor of Psychology in the University of Louvain), at KING’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on TUESDAY, MAY 10th, THURSDAY, MAY 12th, 
and FRIDAY, MAY 138th, 1927, at 5.80 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by The Rev. Dr. F. A. P. Aveling, M.C., D.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
(Reader in Psychology in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures entitled ‘“* PLATONIC PROBLEMS” will be 
given by PROFESSOR JOHN BURNET, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D., F.B.A. (Professor 
of Greek in the University of St. Andrews), at UNIVERSITY COL LEGF, 
LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on FRIDAYS, MAY 18th, 20th, and orth, 
1927, at 5.80 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor 
M. T. Smiley, M.A. (Professor of Greek in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘* POURQUOI J'AI CRU NECESSAIRE DE 
4 PROPOSER UNE CLASSIFICATION NOUVELLE DES FAITS DU 
LANGUAGE?” will be given in French by MONSIEUR le PROFESSEUR F. 
BRUNOT (Dean of the Faculty of Letters in the University of Paris, and 
Member of the Institut de France), at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, MAY 18th, 1927, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Professor F. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D. (Professor of Sanscrit in the 
University of Oxford). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT ~— eT. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





NSTEAD OF MEAT—WHAT?” Miss Catherine Brown, 

M.C.A., Thursday, May 12th, at 3.45, and ‘‘ VARICOSE VEINS,” by 

Mr. Eustace Miles, at 6.15 p.m., in the GREEN SALON, 40, Chandos Street, 
Charing Cross. Admission ls. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then get ‘“‘ BL ATTIS: ”” to-day. 

The scientific remedy for exterminating stood test 30 years. Tins, 1s. 4d., 
2s. fd., 4s. 6d., post free, from Sole Makers.—Howarths, 478, Cruksmoor, Sheffield, 
or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 





EAL HARRIS. — LEWIS and SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State 
Shade desired.—James St. Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, Scotland. 














SEE THE« ON EVERY PIECE 
NAME Cadbury’ 










OF CHOCOLATE 
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port, *‘ to issue a very small periodical, wholly written by 
myself, to those who are willing to pay a subscription of 
ius. per annum for it.”’ In this number Miss Ann Tudor has 
a short sketch called ‘* Visiting,’’ and Mr. Henry Chester 
Tracy writes on ‘‘ The Lesser Mood of Tea.’’ There is an 
article on Mark Pattison by Mr. Stephen Gwynn in the 
‘Cornhill Magazine,’’ and Miss Elizabeth Walmsley in the 
same paper launches an extraordinary attack on modern 
art. ‘* Chambers’s Journal,’’ as usual, has a wide geo- 
graphical range with ‘‘ Some Chinese Sidelights,"* by Mr. 
P. T. Etherton, ‘‘ Arawaks of the Orinoco,’”’ by Mr. H. F. 
Farmer, and ‘‘ Britain in the Backveld,’’ by Mr. Leonard 
Flemming. ‘ 

‘* Books Illustrated: a Pictorial Record of the Books of 
the Month ”’ is a new publication whose praiseworthy object 
is to induce people to buy more books. It gives short reviews 
covering a fairly wide range of travel, general literature, 
and fiction. Its appeal is frankly popular. The 
‘‘ Librarian’ has an article by the Editor which will be 
of interest to those who are following the discussion about 
the price and sale of books in THE NATION. The writer 
maintains that ‘‘. . . while public libraries have done more 
than any other sectional influence to increase reading and 
the sale of books, the immediate and perhaps temporary 
result of an increase in libraries is a reduction in the sales 
of individual works of very high prices.’’ The fourth num- 
ber of the ‘‘ British Museum Quarterly ’’ has an interesting 
article, illustrated, on ‘‘ Early Chessmen from Dorsetshire.” 
There is also a fine reproduction of a Sumerian copper 
relief. 

The ‘‘ World To-day ”’ publishes an illustrated article on 
the new capital of Australia, Canberra. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Lettres a Viollet-le-Duc (1839-1870) ; Premier Essais (1823-1824) ; 
Théatre de Clara Gazul (1825-1839). By PROSPER MERIMEE. 
Paris : Champion. 

The indefatigable Maison Champion have only waited 
for the expiry of copyright to embark on a magnificent 
collected Edition of Mérimée, similar to those of Stendhal 
and Gerard de Nerval. A great deal of Mérimée’s minor 
writings have become almost unprocurable, and when this 
edition is complete, many persons will be surprised at the 
amount of hard work Mérimée put into his life. But more 
important still, we shall for the first time be admitted to read 
Mérimée’s correspondence as he wrote it. Apparently the 
fudging has in this particular case reached unparalleled 
leneths. The first two volumes contain some early miscel- 
laneous writings, the Théatre de Clara Gazul, and his corre- 
spondence with Viollet-le-Duc. The Introduction and notes 
are all that the most ardent Mériméiste could desire. Those 
interested had better busy themselves in the matter at once 
as the edition should quickly be oversubscribed. 


* * 7 


Wagner’s Music-Dramas_ Analyzed, By GuSTAV KOBBE. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 
This book analyzes at some length the ‘ Ring,” 


‘* Tristan,’ the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ and ‘‘ Parsifal,’’ giving the 
leading motives. The titles are Americanized into ‘‘ The 
Valkvr’ and ‘* The Dusk of the Gods.’’ The analysis is 
quite well done. There are some rather absurd photographs 
of famous singers in famous parts. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE INSURANCE UNDERTAKINGS BILL 


HE terms of the ordinary life assurance contract are 

marked by a straightforward simplicity. In con- 

sideration of the receipt of a fixed periodical payment 
the Office undertakes to pay at death, or survivance of a 
given date, a certain amount, with or without bonus addi- 
Behind this contract there is a mass of technical 
detail, complicated calculations of scientific 
exactitude. The rate of premium, the surrender values, the 
allocation of bonuses are all determined on principles or 
formulas which are unfamiliar to most of us, and further 
complications are introduced by the fact that in these 
matters each Office is a law unto itself, and the variations 
in life assurance practice are bewildering to the uninitiated. 

It was natural that when the time came for a revision 
of insurance law, the committee to whom the task was 
entrusted (by Mr. Sidney Webb, when President of the 
Board of Trade) was drawn from experts in the business of 
insurance. These experts have now published the recom- 
mendations which they consider should be adopted in order 
to set their house in order, and in the main they refer 
to questions of internal administration and Government 
control rather than to the direct relations between the Offices 
and the public, so that it is unlikely that they will lead to 
any noticeable change in Life Assurance as it is practised by 
Offices of standing. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee tend 
to safeguard and protect the position of the Life Policy- 
holder as against other creditors of the Office. His funds 
are to be rigorously separated from all the other assets of a 
composite Office ; the Directors are to be placed in the posi- 
tion of Trustees, and are made responsible for his interests 
as a beneficiary. Around the life department there is to be 
erected a system of bulkheads and watertight doors which 
should enable it, if properly steered, to ride through any 
storm and get home to port even if all the other departments 
are submerged in a sea of misfortune. 

The Statutory Returns which the Committee recommend 
should be made in future to the Board of Trade by every 
Office will provide for those interested a great deal more 
information of an authoritative nature than they furnish 
in their existing form. The public will be able to obtain all 
the information which an expert would require in order to 
arrive at a considered estimate of a company’s position. 

Fifteen years ago it was possible to adjudicate upon the 
relative merits of our British life offices with comparative 
ease. They were like a group of corks moving along a steady 
flowing stream: occasionally one would take pride of place 
over another, but changes in their relative positions were 
slow, and observations of their past record formed a reliable 
cuide to their future progress. Under such conditions the 
iirst flight were readily distinguished from ‘“ the tail,’ and 
classification and selection were thereby greatly facilitated. 
Then came the cataclysm of the war, and after shooting 
the rapids, our group of corks is once more in easy water if 
we may judge from the excellence of the results which are 
being announced by the Offices. They are all in the main- 
stream of prosperity, and to the untrained eye there is little 
or nothing to choose between them at the first glance. The 
old leaders now seem no better than those which have come 
up out of the ruck, but let us remember that a good cork is 
still a good cork and a moderate cork is still a second-rater, 
even though it now takes an expert eye to distinguish them. 

The Board of Trade Returns in their revised form will 
help to simplify the expert’s task, but the Bill will not come 
into force before January ist, 1928. The man who needs 
assurance or an investment for his savings should not delay 
on that account. Every year that passes increases the cost, 
and never a day passes without sickness or accident taking 
their toll from amongst the healthy and leaving their 
victims uninsurable. 


tions. 
based on 


ScrIBo. 


These notes are written by a recognized Insurance Con- 
sultant, and are intended to give helpful advice to THE 
NATION readers on Insurance matters. Queries are welcomed 
and answered, without charge, in strict confidence. Address 
your Insurance queries to ‘‘ Scribo,” THE NATION AND 
ATHENEUM, 38, Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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THE’ ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


| : The Fournal oe the ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
| ; Edited by J. M. KEYNES and D. H. MACGREGOR. 
| : cues ana 1927. 
} : ECONOMIC “eo SERIES No. 2. 
| : N7ENTS : 
i : THE YIELD AND PRICE OF CORN IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
INSURANCE ? } : Sir W. Beveridge. 
: ‘THE NOTION OF VALUE,” 1833 (Reprinted). 
: William Forster Lloyd. 
T H E PR U DE N TIAL | : THE GENERAL STRIKE DURING ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
; ummer. 
: FAMILY ENDOWMEN'1 AND THE BIRTH-RATE IN THE EARLY 
OF COU RSE | : NINETEENTH CENTURY. J. S. Blackmore and F. C. Mellonie. 
: THE COMBINATION LAWS RECONSIDERED. M. Dorothy George. 
3 THE LONDON COAL-HEAVERS: ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE 
WATERSIDE LABOUR IN THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 
M. a George. 





THE LAST YEARS OF THE IRISH CURRENCY. . O’Brien. 
THE ORIGIN OF COTTON FUTURES. Ss. Dumbell. 
THE CHANGE IN FARM LABOURERS’ DIET DURING TWO 
CENTURIES. G. E. Fussell. 

THE LABOUR EXCHANGE IDEA IN THE 17th CENTURY. 
P. S. Belasco. 


NEGLECTED ASPECTS OF THE ENCLOSURE MOVEMENTS. 
= Aurousseau. 











AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ROME. E. Heitland. 
: GOVERNMENT AID TO INDUSTRY IN THE ERENCH ECONOMIC 
areata etalalaleialalaiaisiaiaialeisicicinisisiniaisisieisisisisisisisisieleislalaiaag i ateeitee von a nea = - L. Daan. 
° ° ° : “ : a ° 
MR. LEONARD WOOLF in his article in ‘“ The : London: MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd,. St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 


Nation and Atheneum ”’ (30/4/27) says :— 


‘The First Edition Club have brought forth 
A Sumptuous Reprint of 
the First Edition of Swift's 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


for which in more ways than one they 
deserve thanks.” 


The Text of the First Epirion, edited, with an Introduction, Biblio- 
graphy and Notes, by HAROLD WILLIAMS. With the Original Plates 
reproduced in Facsimile. Printed at the Oxford University Press. 
Edition limited to 750 copies. £2 2s. Now Ready. Prospectus on 
application. 


Applications for Fellowship to the Secretary, Royal Economic 
Society, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Annual Subscription, £1 Is. The subscription includes the 
Quarterly Economic Journal, an Economic History Series, and 
sundry important publications at _ prices. 

Life Composition, £10 1 






























TO BE WELL READ 


You must be acquainted with more than one 
literature. We can supply your need in this 
respect also, having in stock the best Modern 
European literature, Books on art, the esgen- 
tial works of Fiction, and the Classics. For 
the Children is a special section of Books in 
French and German. For the Foreign 

epartment take the lift to the Second Floor. 





To be obtained from 
W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
Trade Agents for the Publications of the First Edition Club, 
119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
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= = 350 Oxford St., London, W.1 

— : . = iP) By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

=a ite a V e Ta 1C¢ — ‘® "Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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= REPORT OF EXPERTS ON THE — (GPITS I PID ID II IID IIL IS I 
=| = TRAFFIC _IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN E To Book -Collectors 
Ec Price 2/- net Postage 2d. — 

= = ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
=j This important report of the Investigation by the hone = tne service of Collectors or Students who are in 
=] into the White Slave Traific is now available. It contains F want of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
=] an account of the facts disclosed and conclusions founded [= and report particulars and price, without any obliga- 
= upon them. — tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 
= — as English books, and also to newly-published 
= CONSTA co. = Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 
STUN TTULLT UNTIL, 10-42 ORANGE ST. Wee. TMT TTT TT ir. 











HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 ~- 


Telegraphic and Telephones : 
Cable Address : * (Strand) Central 1515. 


FORTHCOMING FEATURES | —————— nan 


BOWES :CAMBRIDGE 


hae € ae 
READERS OF “THE NATION’ S> BOOKS 
are advised that the Literary and New & ‘aches 


Insurance Supplements will be Libraries purchased . Catalo we pests 
published on May 21 and May 28 ITRINITY ST: CAM 


respectively a LIDAYS 


In Sunny Guest Houses in the finest parts of the BRITISH ISLES 
and on the CONTINENT. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. rom Oe me bors. Sk Soe cee 
Write now for free illustrated booklet 


DEPT. N., THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP, LTD., rca 
GOLDERS GREEN ROAD, LONDON, N. W.l 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


NEW ISSUES AND 


| EW issues since the lowering of Bank Rate have 
IN istiowed hotly one upon another. Last week’s batch 
brought the total this year to £158,387,171, against 
£83,638,688 for the corresponding period of 1926. On Mon- 
day this week New Zealand offered £6,000,000 of 5 per 
cent, stock, due 1946, at 99}. If the issue price was not 
generous, the prospectus at any rate gave generous details 
of Government finances and of the working of the sinking 
fund. It is worth mentioning that the Westminster Bank 
gave a dinner last week in honour of Mr. W. J. McKell, 
Minister of Justice and Assistant Treasurer of New South 
Wales, and invited the City Editors. This was a wise move. 
New South Wales will shortly be swelling the list of bor- 
rowers with a _ conversion loan for approximately 
£10,995,000. It will, in the exigencies of the market, need 
a good Press. Mr. McKell informed the City Editors that 
while New South Wales has been a big borrower, she is 
the wealthiest State in Australia, having nearly 40 per 
cent. of the total population, 40 per cent. of the foreign 
trade, 50 per cent. of the wool production, 80 per cent. of 
the coal, 89 per cent. of the silver and lead produced. If 
that is so, New South Wales can well afford to provide 
adequate sinking funds for the redemption of her loans. 
Surely Mr. McKell will appreciate that if his Government 
assigned to its coming conversion loan a sinking fund, 
operating by annual drawings or purchases of stock in the 
open market, that would redeem the whole loan by 
maturity, the credit of New South Wales would be so 
vastly improved that she would be able to borrow much 
more cheaply in future. Mr. McKell may have comforted 
the City Editors with the announcement that his Govern- 
ment had accepted the principle of attaching special sink- 
ing funds, which they had hitherto not considered neces- 
sary (sic), and would apply that principle to London bor- 
rowings as they had applied it in New York. We have 
long fought for that point, and welcome the change of 
front; but we implore Mr. McKell to go the whole hog. 


7 * + 


The oil share market is slowly taking the “‘ bearish ”’ 
view which we expressed in these columns some months 
ago. The oil situation is not going to improve overnight. 
The Mississippi is not the only thing in flood. The 
Seminole oilfield in Oklahoma has been in flood for some 
considerable time, and the level of the oil in storage tanks 
throughout California and Texas is steadily rising. There 
is a ** town-lot ”? drilling scramble in full swing in the 
Seal Beach field in Southern California which is said to 
beat all records in Californian oil *‘ rushes.’? In the height 
of this overproduction a new oil-bearing salt dome has 
been discovered in ‘‘ wild-cat ” territory im East Texas. 
Daily average production has risen by 100,000 barrels a 
day to the present rate of 2,478,000 barrels a day since 
the end of the year. The Mississippi floods may cause a 
temporary fall in the daily output of oil, but another big 
rise in production is expected in May. Average prices of 
light crude oil have fallen since November last year by 
nearly 50 per cent. A further cut in crude oil prices is 
being considered which may force ‘“‘ distress ’’ oil on the 
markets and lead to an exceptionally severe slump. Un- 
profitable prices will have their effect in the end on pro- 
duction, but the forward commitments of producing com- 
panies and the expansion of storage and pipe-line facilities 
by the large ** combines ”’ have served to let production 
run wild. 

* + * 

Oil share prices in London have not fallen so heavily 
as in New York. The market is probably steadied by Shell 
Transport and Trading which is expected to maintain its 
22) ner cent. tax free dividend and show increased earn- 
ings in respect of 1926. Producing companies whose earn- 
ings are derived solely from the oil they produce will be 
more heavily hit this year than holding companies like 
Shell. Lobitos, for example, sells its crude oil at a 
premium above American mid-continent prices, and these 


NEW SOUTH WALES—OIL 


SHARES—RUBBER OUTLOOK. 


have fallen for the light grades by as much as 50 per cent. 
Lobitos is, therefore, restricting its production to the 
amount required under its contracts, keeping the rest in 
storage underground to await better prices. Apex Trinidad 
is not badly affected, partly because its oil is of the heavy 
grade which has not suffered greatly in price, partly because 
its production for the first half of its year has been in- 
creased by 50 per cent. Anglo-Persian takes the full force 
of the reductions in petrol prices which in this country 
alone, if enforced for twelve months, would reduce its 
gross revenue by over £38,000,000. The market price of 
Anglo-Persian shares has fallen from 5} to 44, which is the 
equivalent of 63 before the 50 per cent. share bonus was 
declared last year. The dividend in respect of the year to 
March, 1927, when only four months were affected by lower 
prices, has yet to be declared (on the increased capital). 
In the previous year the dividend rate was 17} percent. It 
would be very satisfactory to maintain it. 
* * 


Shell Union shares, from a “ high” point of 384 at 
the end of last year, fell as low as 254 last week, but have 
since recovered to 263. Whenever the oil share market 
is extremely weak in New York these shares might be 
‘** averaged.”’? The position of Shell Union in the American 
oil industry is not weakened by the oil slump. It is all 
the stronger. The Company has recently issued $50,000,000 
of 5 per cent. debentures at 994, partly to retire its 
316,965,400 6 per cent. preferred stock Series ‘* A,”’ partly 
to provide further working capital. It had cash enough to 
retire its preferred stock without this issue, so that it is 
left with a clear $50,000,000 to build more storage, pur- 
chase cheap oil, extend refineries, and add to its oilfield 
reserves. The slump in prices will, of course, cut into its 
earnings this year, and possibly prevent the repetition of 
the 60 cents bonus with the final quarterly dividend of 
35 cents in December : but the following table, showing that 
it earned $8.54 per common share in 1926, against $2.21 in 
1925, suggests that it is well able to stand a temporary 
set-back in 1927 :— 














1926. 1925. 
Gross income (including half interest $ $ 
in income of Comar Oil Co.) 64,749,540 49,951,901 
Deductions: Depletion, depreciation 
and drilling expenses __... ... 28,230,574 26,735,941 
Total a i Oe a 36,518,966 23,215,960 
\ppropriated to special reserve 5,000,000 2,800,000 
Balance after providing for income 
ae oa aa ese 31,518,966 20,415,960 
Surplus at beginning of period 24,804,779 19,420,355 
Total a ae 56,323,745 39,836,315 
Dividend account— 
Preferred stock 1,035,172 1,031,536 
Common stock 20,000,000 14,000,000 
Surplus at end of period 35,288,573 24,804,779 
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A rise in the London stocks of rubber to nearly 66,000 
tons allowed the cut on May Ist in the British exportable 
quota from 70 per cent. to 60 per cent. of ‘* standard ” to 
take effect without stimulating interest in rubber shares. 
The share market is likely to remain lifeless until London 
stocks begin to decline and the price of rubber begins to 
stiffen. In the last quarter of this year both may happen. 
A 60 per cent. quota reduces Malayan and Ceylon produc- 
tion by 160,000 tons, and the world output to approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons per anum. World consumption last 
year was about 543,000 tons. This was abnormally low, 
and the absorption of motor tyres and tubes in America 
this year has already shown a satisfactory increase com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1926. The more 
extensive reclaiming of used rubber is, however, a steadying 
factor which should serve to prevent commodity prices 
from soaring as they did in the 1925 boom. 

















